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An Omaha Insurance Company Has Found the Secret of Keeping 
2,500 Office Employees Happy (Page 18) 








Big enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes 
a big telephone system to give good service 
to millions of people. 


The Bell System is equipped to handle 
today’s more important job because it has 
never stopped growing. It has kept right 
on building to make service better and 


provide more of it. 


Times like these emphasize the bene- 





fits of such growth and the value of a 
strong, healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 


The Bell System aims to be big in more 
than size. 


It aims to be big in the conduct of the 
business —in its plans for the future —in 
doing its full part in helping to keep 


America secure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Something New 7s Added 

WITH THIS ISSUE, AMERICAN BUSINESS Too, headline and caption typefaces 
las Made several changes. First of have been changed to fit in with the 
ill, the cover features a photograph, general pattern. Therefore, at first 
nd it will be changed every month. glance, you might have failed to 
he huge office building on this cover recognize the magazine, although a 
s the home of The Companion Com- closer perusal would have identified 
panies, Omaha, Nebr., and the story it as the publication that stresses 
farting on page 18 is one of the better control through better meth- 
100 Best Offices—a series beginning ods. There will be more of the 100 
this month and running the remain- Best Offices next month, and a fea- 
ler of the year. To make it easier ture of the same issue is a story 

the readers, the magazine has about the Link-Belt Company, a 
switched to a more readable type- business that never has to go beyond 
ice, one that has been in great its own ranks to find a man to 
lemand recently in publishing fields fill a top executive job 
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C. I. T. Corporation of New York 
told Elliott that 


“0 other 
__. machine 
sa: COUld do it 























Elliott address 
cards file like 


index cards 





C. I. T.’s installment cou- 
pon requirementsrun into 


millions annually. This 
machine takesa blank roll 
of paper, large enough to 
make 32,000 individual 
coupons, and in one con- 
tinuous operation prints, 
perforates, numbers and 
cuts off the exact number 
of finished coupons re- 
quired for a given book 
and delivers them ready 
tostaple intoacover. Data 
that is different in each 
book is printed by Elliott 
address cardsstenciledon 
ordinary typewriters. 








Have you an “impossible” 
addressing problem? 


ADDRESSING 





153-A Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





LETTERS... GUNMEN 





Sharing the Credit 


To the Editor: 

Some of the complimentary things 
that were said in your December 
issue about Office Manager W. C. 
Mullin are both appreciated and em- 
barrassing. Mr. Mullin, as office man- 
ager, of course had a part in de- 
veloping the order-writing and billing 
procedures, but is embarrassed by 
the praise you bestowed on him. He 
hopes you realize that others also 
played a prominent part in develop- 
ing the system. 

One thing that might be a little 
misleading is the title of the story. 
Actually, we have a cut-off at noon 
of a given day for shipment the 
following day. It is true that we do 
ship some orders on the day they 
are received, but by and large most 
of them do not get out until the 
following day. 

We thought you would be inter- 
ested in these comments about Mr. 
Johnson's story, “Orders Are Shipped 
on Day of Receipt.”—Hollis F. Peck, 
public relations, John Morrell & 
Company, Ottumwa, Towa 


Building Business 


To the Editor: 


Will you please send us 175 re- 
prints of the article, ‘Businesses Are 


Built One Customer at a Time,” 
which appeared in your December 
issue 


Will you also please send us one 


copy of the folder, Don’t Work So 
Hard, which was number 1201 listed 
under Business Tips in the same 
issue 





(Courtesy Pentron Corporat 
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May we say that while every is- 
sue of AMERICAN BUSINESS is fu!! 
of interesting articles and good new 
ideas, we thought your Decembe: 
issue was particularly outstanding 
H. C. Nicholls, cashier, The First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


To the Editor: 


Will you please send me 50 copies 
of the article from your December 
issue entitled, “Businesses Are Built 
One Customer at a Time.” 

On the way home, I had com- 
mented to one of my associates that 
one of the problems that I recognize 
right now was the ease with which 
the attitude that we were doing our 
customers a favor by taking care of 


their orders could creep into our 
salesmen and our store personnel 
When, after dinner, I read your 


article, you can see how exactly it 
expressed what I had in mind. 

And so I want to place this article 
in the hands of each of our em- 
ployees just as quickly as possible 
R. P. Lewis, president, The R. P 
Lewis Company, Flint, Mich. 

Messrs. Nicholis and Lewis: 
Thanks for your favorable comments 
and for the reprint orders. So far 
we've had orders for more than 2,50 
copies of that article. 


Films on Office Problems 


To the Editor: 


very much the articles 
published in AMERICAN  BUSINE 
They certainly are thought-provo 
ing and stimulating. 
Reading ‘White-Collar 
Back” in the December 


I enjoy 
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quire if you were in a position 
acommend certain sound-slide- 
that are available which deal 
rily with office problems, cus- 
relations, and so on. 
-ou ean recommend anything 
6mm. size, it would be greatly 
‘iated. Also tell me where they 

be obtained.—T. J. Oldroyd, 
nanager, Department of Utili- 
»vovro. Utah. 


Oldroyd: Thank you for your 
ents. The following organiza- 
may have just what you are 

for: Coronet Films, Esquire 





‘ ” Chicago, Til; Wood Office 
iture Institute, 730 15th St., 
\v.. Washington, D. C.; Office 


sment Manufacturers Institute, 
“End St., N. W., Washington, 
as well as many individual 

Office equipment makers. 


Handicapping Employees 
7. the Editor: 


his is to commend the article on 
fe B. F Goodrich modernization 
ogram in the November AMERICAN 
3 singss. I should like to underscore 
the emphasis it gives to lighting and 
fhe other factors contributing to 
better office performance through 
Better seeing. 

Poor lighting and other conditions 
guch as dark work surfaces result 
in poor seeing. They impose obstacles 
to efficient office operation that no 
amount of improvement in methods, 
procedures, or other equipment can 
overcome. The Goodrich program is 
successful because it recognizes that 
poor lighting is a problem. It’s a 
more serious problem than its num- 
ber 10 spot on page 53 of this same 
issue would indicate. 

he Goodrich organization is for- 
tunate to have sought and followed 
competent advice on its lighting im- 

vements. It is unfortunate that 
Eicilities are not at hand to compare 


the value of the _ benefits being 
realized with the investment made 
i such well-planned lighting. The 


feturns are generally astonishingly 
arge. 

Were more men to realize this, 
they, too, would remove the handi- 
caps imposed on their employees by 
poor lighting and seeing conditions. 


-k. L. Oetting, lamp department, 
General Electric Company, Cleve- 
bind. Ohio 


Mechanical Message Taker 


To the Editor: 
On page 56 of the December 1950 


issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS we 
Reticed an item about Mohawk 
Business Machines Corporation’s re- 
torder Which answers the phone and 
takes messages. We would greatly 
éppreciate your giving us that com- 
Pin)’s complete address so that we 
Can write for literature—J. A. 
( purchasing agent, Southern 
yy Corporation, Corpus Christi, 
4 
Grant: We're glad to give you 
Mohawk’s address—743 Fifth Ave., 
} York 22, N. Y. Mr. Robert 
Pian, Jr., vice president, will give 
} 1 all the details about the Tele- 
icsnet recorder 
Jdunuary 1951 





Most Convincing Adding Machine Offer Ever! 


Clary 


UARANTEES 





TO CUT YOUR TAX 
ACCOUNTING COSTS! 


WE ARE SO SuRE the Clary can do your income tax figuring faster and « heaper 


that we make this offer to users of 25 or more adding machines: If one of 


your Operators can't do your work faster on a free-trial Clary than on het 


present adding machine, we will pay her salary during the week's trial period! 


THIS DARING OFFER IS MADE to show you that the all-electric Clary, world’s 
fastest adding machine, is engineered on an entirely new principle that 


gives it an Operator's speed up to 48% faster than other makes. For you. 


this means more work output, lower office overhead. Prove it for yourself! 


You or your own Methods Department will be the judge. Mail the coupon 


now or call the Clary representative listed in phone book yellow pages. 





the 


WORLD’S FASTEST acdiding machine, 
Clary is completely new in design from 
the desk up. All control bars are motor 
ized. Easy super-speed rotary printing 
Rotary 


spins out 188 items a minute. 


action gives machine longer life 





ONE TOUCH on handspan keyboard 
enters an cntire item, eliminates 4 to 5 
motions on every figure printed. Exclu 
Sive thumbadd barac ross bottom makes 
this practical. Keyboard ts laid out like 


le dger pace. 


Uachines and Bookkeeping ( hb Register 


Clary does your work faster 
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IO Million tons 
of paper 


CAN be wron g 


Thome 
: the boi 
Unwieldy ... inconvenient... liable to the multiple : ee bral Re 
dangers of misplacement, loss, destruction by fire, -_ ment 
flood and insects .. . we Bnnual 
g trustee 
evelo 
>mpha 
‘ rice, 
What's wrong about it? Simply that all this vast = + iorde 
accumulation of paper can be reduced to 1/100 of its — — <a train 
bulk for simple, convenient protection of vital business e< ees " ; —_ 
records. Burroughs microfilming safeguards and secures eile om oe ay CO 
the information on neat rolls of microfilm ... easy an sane, cea end t« 
to move, easy to store, easy to use for reference or Ss a a. jeal w 
reproduction. Se nati = HAs yot 
: ——— every | 
Find out from Burroughs the time-saving, space- En en Ce ne been ir 
Saving, money-saving benefits of Burroughs micro- Ye ; , 
filming, applied to day-to-day transactions and year-in, 
year-out record storage. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





That's the story of tons and tons of vital records 
which business must keep on hand—all the way from 
corporate records to cancelled checks. 
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Modern microfilm equipment built : er: : 
by Bell & Howell and sold by ‘ “ —— ties, f 
Burroughs is the finest obtainable. It a , | get al 
reflects Bell & Howell’s acknowledged ° 
leadership in the field of precision 
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Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of 
the board of governors of the Fed- 
bral Reserve System, made a state- 
ment in November at the semi- 
pnnual meeting of the board of 
trustees, Committee for Economic 
Development, which seems worth 
pmphasizing here. He said: ‘While 
price, wage, and the rest of the 
horde of direct controls may re- 
strain inflation, they conceal its 
source. Therein lies a great danger. 
y covering up the source, they 
end to weaken the popular will to 
ieal with the causes of the disease. 
‘As you so well know, the source of 
very great inflation has invariably 
been in the money supply. Adequate 
and effective taxation and credit 
, measures are the basic remedies 
that go to the root of the disease. 
Direct controls are not a substitute 
for strong fiscal, monetary, and 
credit measures.” 








jlewis H. Brown, Johns-Manville 
board chairman and a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, recently reminded us that no 
one group can be protected in the 
crisis which we are facing. “We 
are all in great danger together,” 
he said. ‘‘There must be reasonable 
equality of sacrifice.” This is per- 
haps the one big lesson we must 
learn if we are to come through 
the difficulties we now face. Every 
special interest, every group—and 
this includes business, finance, in- 
dustry, the railroads, public utili- 
; ties, farmers and labor—should for- 

get all about special protection, or 
| special favors, and take its punish- 
| ment along with everybody else. 








§ Charles E. Wilson, General Elec- 

tric president and more recently 

' national defense chief, said, “‘There 
will be, in our judgment, no power 
shortage unless one or more of the 
following things happen: 
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“1. If major war production proj- 
ects, such as aluminum plants or 
special new bomb projects, are 
heedlessly located in sections of the 
country where power can’t be made 
available to them. 

“2. If the present manufacturing 
facilities for utility power supply 
equipment are diverted to other 
purposes, thus delaying production 
schedules of equipment already on 
order. 

“3. If the materials necessary for 
producing this equipment are not 
made available as a vital part of 
the over-all defense program.” 

Already there are groups busily 
engaged in attempting to attract 
war production plants to their com- 
munities without bothering to de- 
termine whether those communities 
are proper locations for such 
plants. One of the truly great con- 
tributions which can be made to our 
present defense expansion program 
is for a group of business leaders in 
each community to spend a little 
money on an engineering survey 
of the facilities available in each 
community for plant expansion. 
This survey should cover power, 
heat, water, sewer facilities, roads, 
railroads, schools, and living con- 
ditions. With such information im- 
mediately available in any city, we 
should make fewer mistakes in 
placing war plants in the future. 


Merle Hale, director of salaried 
personnel activity, General Motors, 
contributed a crystal clear explana- 
tion of the famed General Motors 
Bonus Plan, which has successfully 
operated for more than 30 years. 
He said: ‘The General Motors plan 
has been changed to meet changing 
conditions, but the basic principles 
of the plan have remained un- 
changed. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. It is a merit bonus plan, as 
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distinct from a profit-sharing plan. 

“2. The amount of money avail- 
able for distribution is dependent 
upon the earnings of the corpora- 
tion and no money is available until 
after a certain return on invest- 
ment is earned, as set forth in the 
plan. 

“3. The bonus allotment granted 
to an operating division is related 
to the performance of that division. 

“4. The recommended bonus for 
an individual for a particular year 
is dependent upon the performance 
of that executive in that particular 
year.” 

Part of each bonus award is paid 
in General Motors stock because the 
management believes that stock 
ownership by executives who 
shoulder heavy responsibilities is 
desirable. It has always seemed 
strange to us, in view of GM's 
splendid record, that more com- 
panies do not follow that company’s 
leadership. 


Bonuses for executives are too 
often paid without very much con- 
sideration of the individual's contri- 
bution to the company’s current 
year’s profit. “Old Joe” gets a full 
share of the company bonus money 
just because he got it a year ago, or 
5 years ago, or 10 years ago. But 
his contribution to the company’s 
profits has steadily diminished 
through the years. In some com- 
panies bonus money is paid out as 
a sort of Christmas present, or as 
something the “boys are entitled to 
because the company has done well 
this year.” This seems inadequate. 
In every organization a very small 
percentage of the executives make 
a tremendous contribution to the 
company's earning power. The 
great majority of company staff 
men just go along for the ride, add- 
ing little, accepting too little re- 


Continued on page $2 








How Can a New Desk Cut Costs? 


The right answer has been found by thousands of office 
executives when improved wood desks are installed 





It is a fair question: How can new desks cut ture increases typing production, prevents fatigu 
oflice costs? Here are the answers. eyestrain, back and shoulder pains. 

Jackson Desks improve office morale, encourage Knee well posts are splinter proof, made of den- 
greater production. New, improved wood desks, sified wood. No damage to clothing or chairs. 
with modern engineering design often require less The Jackson line of office fUL- — annmmnn 
space than old desks. Space saving resulting in niture presents the desks of to- 
lower rental costs may even pay for new desks. morrow today. A desk for every 

Jackson Desks built by Jasper Office Furniture purpose, with a wide choice of 
Company craftsmen are adjustable in height; each sizes, wood and finishes. 
worker may have exactly the correct height to Ask us for the name of our 
eliminate fatigue, back and shoulder pains. dealer in your city. He is ex- 

Jackson Secretarial Desks include a_ special perienced in office layout and 
tvpewriter pedestal adjustment giving the opera- management problems and _ is 
tor the choice of five platform heights. This fea- ready to help you. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET +> 





JASPER, INDIANA 
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First of the 100 Best Offices 
Are Revealed in This Issue! 


EGINNING with this issue, 

AMERICAN BUSINESS will pub- 
ish the first of a series of reports 
bn at least 100 of America’s Best 
Dffices. Reports on 2 to 10 offices 
will be included in each issue dur- 
ng 1951. 

Early in 1950 we asked our 
readers, manufacturers of office 
machines and systems, office equip- 
ment dealers and distributors, mem- 
bers of office management groups 





to nominate the best offices in their 
communities. 


More than 900 offices were 
nominated. We believe that we have 
yput together a list of truly great 
joffices, some large, some small, 
‘some medium-sized. Seven require- 
‘ments were listed for inclusion on 
ithe preliminary lists. 

| For several months now staff 
members have been visiting the 
‘nominated offices to determine 
which of the more than 900 nomi- 
nations will be included on the 
final list of 100. 

We want to emphasize that we 
do not claim these final 100 offices 
‘to be the 100 best—but we are con- 
-vinced that they are 100 of the best 
offices in this country. Already we 
have eliminated a large number of 
the original nominations. Some of 
the nominations failed to meet 
original specifications for inclu- 
sion; others were still in process of 
construction or remodeling. A large 
number of companies nominated 
revealed further plans for improve- 
ment and asked that their names 
be withdrawn until work is com- 
pleted. Still other companies felt 
sincerely that their offices were not 
qualified and asked that we with- 
draw them from consideration. 

Through these various processes 
of screening we will select the final 
100 offices believed to be worthy of 
a place on our list of 100 of 
America’s Best Offices. 

Some of the offices selected are 
small—as small as 15 to 20 em- 
ployees; but they are superbly fur- 
nished and equipped. Others are 
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medium-sized and some are large. 

In reporting on these 100 offices 
we will attempt to select the high 
lights of each office operation, cull- 
ing the very best ideas and methods 
for illustration and description. In 
only a few cases will we attempt to 
present a complete description of 
an office. Many methods, excellent 
and modern, are standard and we 
will try to avoid repetition. 

One fact stands out: Modern of- 





fices are found in unlikely places. 
It is not only in the large cities 
that we find well-arranged, care- 
fully planned, modern offices; we 
find them in small towns, out in the 
suburbs, and in small companies. 
Another fact is impressive. With- 
out exception modernization has 
paid off handsomely. More work is 
done with fewer people; insurance 
rates are lower; the mail, the bills, 
the reports are on schedule. In 
many cases executives visited re- 
port a wholly new attitude on the 
part of employees after moderniza- 
tion. One executive said, “Before 
we modernized we had such a turn- 
over that there was scarcely a day 
we were not advertising for office 
help. Today, with no raise in salary 
rates we have a waiting list of ap- 


company had recently installed new 
fixtures. 

The executive told other com- 
pany officials about the light de- 
ficiency, and they agreed to rip out 
the entire lighting system and re- 
place it with something new. In a 
short time, the new fixtures were 
in place, and the questionnaire was 
filled out with a good average foot- 
candle rating. Employees at this 
company were happier because of 
the better lighting, and over-all out 
put should improve. 

The 100 Best Offices series, there- 
fore, will give companies a chance 
to compare their offices with others 
in the country and find out if im- 
provements can be made. 

One company executive reported 
that the volume of work doubled in 
1950; but new quarters, new equip- 
ment and furniture, plus stream- 
lined systems have enabled the 
same staff to turn out the increased 
volume, without overtime. 

“We planned our improvements 
and new equipment on a 15-year 
basis, hoping to see it pay for itself 
in that period. We now believe that 
our entire investment will be re- 
turned in 3 years, basing our con- 
clusion on the improvement in pro 
duction already achieved.” 

We hope to tell why and how 
these improvements have been ac- 
complished. We want to show, in 
words and pictures, just what has 
been done in 100 typical American 
offices where every worker has the 


One Hundred Seat Offices 


plicants who want to work here. We 
are getting the best help in town, 
and what’s more—our help is stick- 
ing with us.” 

When a company president in the 
East received the questionnaire 
that was sent to all the offices 
nominated for inclusion in the 100 
Best Offices, he made a routine 
check of his lighting. The reading 
showed a low foot-candle rating, 
and so the executive tested the 


lighting in several other office 
areas. Every reading was lower 
than it should be, although the 


right tool. We believe that this is 
the most comprehensive study of 
office operating methods and poli- 
cies ever undertaken. 

Some of the 100 Best Offices point 
to their methods and procedures as 
their most important feature, while 
others like to stress the employee 
relations setup or another phase of 
office operations. Therefore, to 
make sure there is no doubt in a 
reader’s mind as to which articles 
are 100 Best Offices features, an 
identifying marker is used for these 
stories. 








The spacious lobby that leads to executive offices is probably one of the largest in any business, and President Farrar 
Newberry’s adjoining office is proportionately big, with a conference table which will take care of many company meetings 


Planning Department 
Saves Money with Little Changes 





Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society saves thou- 


sands of dollars annually with countless improvements in 


office procedures, although taken separately, the changes 


may not seem so important. Here's how they are produced 





N searching for 100 of the best 

offices in the country, it would 
be easy to overlook some worthy 
companies if only a casual investi- 
gation were made. Comparisons 
are almost impossible to avoid, and 
if one firm had erected a new build- 
ing and filled it with new furniture 
and equipment, the effect certainly 
would be impressive. If another 
firm, on the other hand, had desks 
and chairs that were several years 
old, its appearance naturally would 
suffer in comparison with the first 
company’s 

Appearances, however, do not 
assure inclusion in AMERICAN BusI- 
Ness’ 100 Best Offices. 


Consider the offices of Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance So- 
ciety, Omaha, Nebr. The general 
offices look little different from 
those of many other companies of 
similar size. The lighting is good, 
ceilings are soundproofed, and 
equipment is up to date. Desks and 
chairs, however, have been in use 
for several years, and a visitor 
would not see anything, at first 
glance, to evoke any expressions 
of awe. 

After delving a little below the 
surface, the story is entirely differ- 
ent. Woodmen has a planning de- 
partment that periodically makes 
up reports on each operating de- 


partment in the home office. Sug- 
gestions are made for improving 
various procedures that are fully 
discussed in the report. The execu- 
tive committee of the Society re- 
ceives the report, and approves or! 
disapproves the recommendations. 

Here are some of the routine 
improvements that have been ac- 
complished recently: 

Since microfilming was _intro- 
duced in 1947, 2,000 square feet 
in office space has been saved. 

One department experimented 
with “window” envelopes for a 
certain type of mailing, and found 
they were as good as the regula! 
envelopes that required a_ typed 
name and address. Since several 
hundred thousand of these letters 
were mailed annually, the savings 
amounted to $1,500 annually. 

In one department where a big 
job was that of stapling papers 
together with a little hand staple: 
the planning department moved in 
to see what could be done. Eve 
group of papers was stapled thre 
times, and the work was slow and 
often had to be repeated if sheet 
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would slip when one hand hit the 
stapler. The committee found a 
Bates stapler that clips papers in 
three spots at one time, and the 
machine is activated by a foot 
pedal, leaving both hands free to 
grasp the papers tightly. Much time 
and effort were quickly saved. 

In another department, em- 
ployees were having trouble with 
files that slipped so much in their 
abinets that finding or refiling a 
aper Was an exasperating task. 
Ribbed rubber matting was pro- 
cured and was cut in strips to fit 
in the bottom of the filing drawers. 
Then when an employee opened a 
file, the papers remained upright 
in place because of the nonskid 
rubber matting. 

A problem that was put to the 
planning department is one that 
every company must make a de- 
cision on. Woodmen wanted some 
kind of identification on every piece 
of equipment in the office, but it 
did not want to damage anything. 
Metal plates are used in some 
iflices, but they can easily scar 
lesks and chairs. Stencils have 
ilso been used, but a little rubbing 
soon obliterates their work. Finally, 
simple little decals were bought 
from a firm in Omaha, and they 
ire stuck on quickly and securely, 
but can be removed easily when 
necessary. 

The Society also inaugurated a 
system of preparing IBM punched 
cards for every piece of equipment. 
With that accomplished, reports 
an be tabulated to show various 
statistics about any type of ma- 
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chine or furnishings in the office. 

In another case, the planning de- 
partment learned that there was 
some delay in the time required to 
issue a new certificate after the 
application had been mailed by one 
of the field men. Each step in the 
procedure was traced, and various 
changes were suggested that would 
improve the timing. After the 
changes were made, a new member 
of the Society received his certifi- 


cate in almost half the time 
formerly required. 

At another time, Woodmen’s 
planning department made an 


analysis of non-ownership liability 
policies, and made provision for a 
plan that would save about 50 per 
cent of the original premium. 
Woodmen saw no reason why it 
should not get credit for coverage 
in force on non-owned automobiles, 
and a saving thereby resulted. 

A few years ago, the planning 
department thought the Society’s 
letters might be improved. Books 
on letter writing were getting pub- 
licity, better letter clinics were in 
demand, and Woodmen thought it 
should keep up with the times. 
Samples of the Society’s corre- 
spondence were compared with 
letters produced by authorities in 
the field, and necessary changes 
were made by Woodmen to raise 
its standard. 

Distribution of savings or divi- 
dend checks to members of the 
Society were also put on punched 
cards; in fact, each check is a 
punched card, and when it is en- 
dorsed and cashed, it is returned to 





The board of directors meets here 
(left), and each member has his indi- 
vidual desk. Woodmen's building in 
downtown Omaha is shown above. 
The Society also maintains a Memo- 
rial Hospital in San Antonio, Texas 


Woodmen. The cards are then auto- 
matically tabulated, eliminating 
manual bookkeeping. 

Centralization of the _ photo- 
graphic department has resulted in 
savings, and the planning depart- 
ment has also brought about the 
organization of an address-change 
department. Changing of addresses 
in home office records is always 
a big job in any large insurance 
business, and Woodmen was no 
exception. Finally, when the work 
was coordinated, changes were 
made more quickly and with fewer 
errors. 

Woodmen’s planning manager, 
Hugh H. Hickox, made a chart 
about a year and a half ago so 
that absenteeism, overtime, holi- 
days, and other factors affecting 
office work could be watched 
closely. Colors were used, and only 
a glance was needed to see that 
overtime immediately increased 
after holidays or after an unusual 
amount of absenteeism. With this 
colored chart, of course, close 
checks could be made on depart- 
ments that work overtime con- 
sistently, and the cause for so much 
overtime could be found and cor- 
rected, if possible. 

All of these many ideas for im 
proving office systems at Woodmen 
could be totaled to show yearly 
savings of thousands of dollars. 
There are still others, and the 
planning department is working on 
many new improvements right 
now. For one thing, reports are 
being made of the IBM work in 
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Bruce Dodson and Company studied every job in its offices 


in an effort to organize the work better and eliminate the 


wasted motions. Total number of forms was cut in half, and 


letters go out within about 2 hours after they are dictated 





By John Garth 


EVERAL years ago, Bruce Dod- 

son and Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., took a careful look at its of- 
fices and decided that something 
ought to be done about them. 

According to Max K. Doehler, Jr., 
assistant manager, these offices 
were no different from thousands 
of others throughout America. ‘“‘We 
had desks of all sizes, many dif- 
ferent kinds of chairs. Our filing 
department needed reorganization, 
and we had too many people doing 
things which were not vital or 
which were being done ‘the hard 
way.’ Because of careful mainte- 
nance, our building, which was 
erected in 1916, was still in good 
condition. 

“We decided to make a flow-and- 





time study on every office opera- 
tion, to remodel the building, add 
all new equipment. I believe that 
the results of this study and 
modernization have more than jus- 
tified the expense.” 

As of October 1950, there were 
178 employees in the insurance 
company. They occupy an average 
of 93.4 square feet per person, al- 
though there are 16 comfortably 
large, private offices. 

Ceilings are acoustically treated. 
Year-round air conditioning and 60 
foot-candles of light at desk levels 
are some of the features. 

New, Art Metal 60-inch metal 
desks, GF posture chairs, and GF 
Super-Filer filing equipment have 
been adopted as standard. 


Dodson's mailing department dispatches mail four times daily so that every 


letter reaches its destination as soon as possible. Nothing waits ‘‘until tomorrow"’ 
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Survey Enabled Dodson to Toss Out |fo: 


“But physical equipment a 
does not make a good office,” as 
Mr. Doehler said. “The most im. 
portant thing is the attitude of the 
people. If that is not right, nothing 
else matters. We believe that ou; 
policies have developed a happy 
well-integrated group of workers 
Evidence of this comes from ou 
low turnover of less than 2 per cent 
a month, and less than 2 per cen: 
total man-hours lost because of 
absenteeism.” 

In 1947, when Dodson began a 
survey of the offices, the company 
saw that a work simplification pro- 
gram was in order. One step was t 
ask each person to describe his 0 
her work, explain where it came 
from, what was done, and to whom 
it was passed on. Time studies 
counts of paperwork volume, and 
flow charts all played a part in the 
program. Here are some of the 
results: 

Out of some 3,000 forms then ir 
use nearly 1,500 were dropped. I 
was found that many forms were 
no longer necessary or were dupli- 
cates of information available in 
other records; some were used 
simply because somebody ordered 
them years ago. Forms are now 
under strict control, and any new 
form is created only after careful 
study shows it to be vital. Then 
once it is authorized, it is properly 
designed to save time and labor. 

New filing equipment was in- 
stalled and the filing department 
moved from the basement to the 
areas where it is most used. For 
example, the underwriters have 
files in their department; the same 
is true of the claim and other de- 
partments. Once it was necessary) 
for papers to travel an average of 
300 feet from files to the person 
ordering the records; 


today the | 


average is 25 feet. But the files are | 


under central 
tained by an experienced record 
management man. There is a re- 
tention program, and the files are 
cleaned out at planned intervals 
Much material that was once filed 
now goes to “file 13,” a polite term 
for the wastebasket. 

The prospect files were reduced 
by 75 per cent and policy files by 
50 per cent. Nothing goes into the 
files today without instructions as 
to how long it will remain filed. Of 
course, some insurance records are 
permanent, but a vast tonnage 
material which was once kept 
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nov. either destroyed or filed for a 
prief time only. 
Another department which re- 

.d a rather drastic reorganiza- 
tion was central stenographic and 
correspondence. Today letters are 
dictated, transcribed, signed, and 
mailed on an average of 2 hours 
between dictation and mailing. Dic- 
tators used to clean up their cor- 
respondence at intervals, dictating 
several cylinders at a time. This 
tied up a transcriber for a con- 
siderable period. Now dictators are 
encouraged to dictate as mail 
reaches their desks, send the discs 
(SoundScriber) with short periods 
of dictation on them, for immediate 
transcription. Mail is not held, but 
delivered as fast as ready for sig- 
nature. Mail is dispatched four 
times daily. 

Redesigning policy forms cuts 
typing costs materially. All writ- 
ing is begun flush at the left margin 
so that there is a minimum of car- 
riage movement and of time lost for 
placement. Many other forms were 
redesigned to save writing costs. 
Checks were once written with 
several hand-inserted carbons, and 
fed into the machines one at a time. 
Today’s checks are in continuous 
forms, with pre-inserted carbons, 
designed by The Standard Register 
Company for efficient typing. 

Six girls in the stenographic unit 
serve 42 dictators. Many of these 
executives formerly had full-time 
secretaries. Now the four full-time 
secretaries spend much of their 
time in semi-executive duties. Pro- 
duction records are kept of the out- 
put in the stenographic unit, with 
almost no pile-up of discs awaiting 
transcription. 

Another valuable innovation is 
the plan of keeping a check on un- 
finished work at the end of each 
day. Instead of counting the volume 
of all tasks, personnel are simply 
asked to record unfinished work at 
each day’s end. This provides a con- 
tinuous and almost automatic in- 
surance against bottlenecks and de- 
lays. If a given department or per- 
son reports unfinished work regu- 
larly, steps may be taken to remedy 
the situation. 

How much the new equipment 
and work simplification program 
has meant is seen in the fact that 
the company’s volume has practi- 
cally doubled since 1947, yet the 
vorking force has been reduced 
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The chief executive's office is furnished with a massive table that offers plenty 


of working space, and the room is as comfortable as a room in a private home 





The general office area (above) was laid out for maximum work efficiency and 
employee comfort. Dodson remodeled its office building (below), built in 1916 





































































The purchasing operation at Grove Laboratories is built around the five sets of forms that are shown here. Designed 
by Moore Business Forms to do a definite job, these forms are reasons why purchasing department is now centralized 


New Purchasing System Operates 
With Fewer Errors and Delays 





Grove Laboratories has revamped its purchasing depart- 


ment, and fewer employees can do the work faster and more 


accurately than before. The new system functions on five 


sets of forms that are designed to reduce typing costs 





SOUND purchasing operation, 
A according to the management 
of The Grove Laboratories, Inc., St. 
Louis, must be developed from two 
directions. First, the basic policies 
must be sound; and second, the 
basic policies must be supported by 
a structure of systems and control 
to insure precision results. 

This may be another way of say- 
ing that a company may have, in 
theory, a good, fair, and efficient 
purchasing policy, only to have it 
dissipated by a failure to master 
the many intricate details involved 
in purchasing. 

Several years ago, Grove’s man- 
agement took a long look at its 
purchasing department and made a 
number of improvements through 
which it expected to add greater 
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control, centralize responsibility, 
minimize errors, and provide more 
stable sources of all the materials 
and supplies needed. 

Since this revision of the pur- 
chasing methods and policies, the 
company has acquired the assets 
and business of the F. W. Fitch 
Company. This latter company had 
plants in Des Moines, Iowa; 
Bayonne, N. J.; Jackson, Miss.; and 
Los Angeles, Calif. So well did the 
revised purchasing methods work 
out that they were put into effect 
for the new plants acquired, with 
decentralized manufacture, despite 
the fact that the original system 
was designed to serve only one 
plant. 

One of the company’s basic pur- 
chasing policies is: The responsi- 


bility for the issuance of all pur- 
chase commitments, other than 
formal contract authorizations 
must be centralized in the purchas- 
ing department. Purchasing cannot 
be decentralized, or the authority 





to commit the company spread | 
among different departments, or | 


even to top management. 
The purchasing department 
serves all other departments and 


does not attempt to dictate specifi- 


cations; it accepts responsibility t 
secure a 
prices and to procure what othe: 
departments require, insuring a 
steady and regular flow of supplies 
and materials at prices which are 
fair to both buyer and seller. Grove 
Laboratories is not interested in 
so-called bargains. The company 
wants permanent suppliers and be- 
lieves that such suppliers are avail- 
able only when they earn a fail! 
profit on sales. 

The company also believes that 
the purchasing department should 
not have responsibility for author- 
izing payment for materials or sup- 
plies which it has purchased. i! 
wants an element of control here 


hence places this authority for ap- | 


proving payment upon an accounts 
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ble department, which in turn 
ependent upon research and 
ict control executives or others 
wh can certify that materials and 
sup lies that have been received 
meet specifications. 

Such a system requires complete 
eooperation between all depart- 
ments and means that each depart- 
ment must accept its full share of 
responsibility, and that each de- 
partment must have authority to 
make its decisions without pres- 
sure from any other department. 

It also means that every step in 
the purchasing and receiving opera- 
tion must be fully documented. Ac- 
cording to J. W. Wise, purchasing 
agent, who developed the system 
under the supervision of L. A. 
Smith, vice president of the com- 
pany, “We may go a little strong on 
documentation of every commit- 
ment, but we are convinced that 
this is the only way in which we 
can achieve the results our manage- 
ment expects.” 

Any purchasing system moves on 
forms, and five sets of forms, each 
carefully planned to achieve a 
given result, comprise the external 
phases of the system. These forms 
are: 

1. Purchase requisition. 

. Request for quotation. 

. Purchase order. 

. Purchase order change advice. 

. Receiving and inspection 
report. 


< 
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Purchase Requisition 


This is a three-part, one-time 
carbon set originated by the mate- 
rial control section, the purchasing 
department, or any other depart- 
ment having authority to request 
purchase. It requires authorization 
by budget control executives and 
other control points, and includes a 
certification that inventory control 
and other authoritative records 
have been consulted to determine 
that quantities requested will not 
increase amounts delivered above 
approved maximum. Here are the 
first steps in control. 

The executive signing this requi- 
sition assumes responsibility that 
the material is needed and will not 
cause an overstock. He also sug- 
gests the name of the vendor if he 
cares to, and if only one vendor is 
acceptable an explanation of the 
reason is required. 

The original and duplicate go to 
the purchasing department; the 
triplicate remains in the originat- 
ing department. Purchasing depart- 
nent assigns a number to it from 
the purchase register, and_ this 
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signed to fit the job. 





Advantages of System 


1. Keeps number of forms down to a minimum. 


2. Saves extra writing time and cuts costs because 
those forms that are used have been properly de- 


3. Centralizes responsibility and adds greater con- 
trol to any purchases that are made. 


4. Enables clerical workers in purchasing to do their 
work with fewer errors and less delay. 








number is carried through all sub- 
sequent transactions. 


Request for Quotation 


This is a nine-part form, the last 
four of which are two-part forms, 
a request for prices, which enables 
the probable vendor to return one 
copy to Grove and retain one for 
its files. The four different possible 
vendors’ names are typed in on the 
original, but due to the arrange- 
ment of copies and the spotting of 
carbon, one name only appears on 
copies. All other information on the 
original appears on all other copies. 

This request for quotation forms 
a part of the permanent documenta- 
tion on any orders that may be sub- 
sequently placed for the materials 
mentioned. With the three unsuc- 
cessful bidders’ quotations always 
at hand, there is proof that the 
order was placed only after a cross- 
check on prices, terms, quality, etc. 


Purchase Order 


Issued only upon completion of 
properly authorized purchase requi- 
sitions, the purchase order is an 
eight-part form, which is actually 
only an “offer to buy” until it has 
been acknowledged and accepted by 
the vendor, within 10 days of re- 
ceipt. Disposition of the original 
and copies is as follows: 

Parts 1 and 2—to vendor. 

Part 3—to accounts payable 
(with original of purchase requisi- 
tion). 

Part 4—to alphabetical file in 
purchasing. 

Part 5—to receiving unit. 

Part 6—to research and product 
control where technical inspection 


is required, or stationery or main- 
tenance stores. 

Part 7—to file by date for follow 
up in purchasing. 

Part 8—to requisitioning depart- 
ment. 


Purchase Order Change Advice 


For use when vendor cannot meet 
required terms, delivery, or when 
any necessary changes are made in 
the purchase order, this form re- 
ceives the same number as the pur- 
chase order it may modify, with a 
numerical suffix to show the pur- 
chase order change advice number. 
Copies receive the same distribution 
as the purchase order copies. 


Receiving Report 


Here is one of the most impor- 
tant steps in the entire Grove pur- 
chasing policy. Grove does not con- 
sider materials or merchandise as 
“received” until they have been 
checked, inspected, or approved by 
the responsible departments. 

Obviously, there may be some 
delay in these inspections, hence 
the company divides its receiving 
procedure into two parts—primary 
and ultimate. The primary receiv- 
ing merely indicates that delivery 
has occurred, and that the count, 
measure, weight, and verification of 
materials generally conforms with 
the purchase order. But this check, 
especially in cases of materials 
which must be approved by re- 
search or product control, is not 
final. 

Immediately upon primary re- 
ceipt, the receiving unit releases 
three copies—parts 6, 7, and 8— 
as follows: 


(Continued on page 42) 
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What Does Employee 
Gambling Cost? 





Professional gamblers selling horse bets, baseball and foot- 


ball pool tickets, and numbers game tickets rob employers 


of high-priced worker time, cause untold losses to em- 


ployees, ruin morale in plants, and make trouble at home 





By Eugene Whitmore 


IGOROUS and fearless action 

by E. F. McDonald, Jr., presi- 
dent of Zenith Radio Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., exposed the ugly facts 
about gambling in industry today. 
Mr. McDonald learned, through a 
carefully conducted investigation, 
that gamblers were collecting about 
$7,000 monthly from Zenith em- 
ployees. 

While the loss of this much 
money by a group of employees is 
tragic and heartbreaking, there are 
other losses in addition to the 
monetary waste. 

Employees take time out to dis- 
cuss and place bets. 


Employees take time out to 
collect, to attempt to collect, to 
gather information on winning 
horses. 


Employees lose heavily, worry, 
fall behind in payment of honest 
debts, and lose efficiency in their 


work. They become disgruntled, 
mad at themselves, and at the 
world. 


Some of the investigators em- 
ployed by Zenith estimated that it 
cost the company as much as 
$10,000 a week in lost time by em- 
ployees who were working on their 
horse sheets, instead of working at 
their jobs. 

Many employers feel certain 
that no gambling exists in their 
plants. But today, with organized 
gambling syndicates operating on 
a nation-wide basis, the plant which 
is not infested by agents of the 
horse-betting syndicates is prob- 
ably an exception and not the rule. 

If the plant itself is not overrun 
by agents, there are likely places 
near the plant where bets may be 
placed. It is known that some 
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Chicago newsstand owners are 
agents for horse parlors, taking 
bets and paying the all-too-rare 
winnings; dummy cigar stands are 
set up to camouflage betting opera- 
tions. Back rooms of barber shops 
are occasionally rented to house a 
betting deal. 

There are some _ saloons—call 
them taverns, or cocktail lounges if 
you prefer—in Chicago where the 
entire rent is paid in exchange for 
use of a back room for placing 
horse bets. 

The investigation by Senator 
Kefauver’s committee revealed 
what many businessmen already 
knew—that gambling is one of the 
country’s largest industries, that 
its weekly “take” totals untold 
millions. 

Agents for these gambling syn- 
dicates are often the best known, 
most popular men in an industrial 
plant; they earn such high com- 
missions from selling horse bets 
that their jobs become secondary. 
The greater part of their thought, 
much of their spare time, and as 
much of the company’s time as pos- 
sible are spent agenting for the 
gamblers. 

It is not enough to shrug off the 
gambling losses to industry by say- 
ing, “Americans love to gamble. 
What can we do about it?’ In the 
first place, not all Americans love 
to gamble. But the sales job of the 
gambling agents is so thorough 
and so. persistent that many 
workers who actually dislike gam- 
bling are sucked into the pools of 
employees placing bets. 

Let a worker win a bet and the 
news travels with the speed of 
lightning via the plant grapevine. 


Newspapers said this innocent-looki: i 
handles numerous bets every day, #ef@5S | 


Of course, nothing is said of the 
losses. The men talk of horse bets 
with each other—at lunch, in th 
washrooms, on the way to and fron 
work. Tips, betting informatio: 
and rumors about “Charlie hit it 
lucky yesterday,” travel fron 
bench to bench, machine to ma- 
chine, with the speed and precisio: 
of a jet plane. 

But horse betting is not the only 
gambling activity in industry. The 
workers have many a chance t 
join a baseball pool, or a football 
pool, or a World’s Series pool, or t 
place bets on popular prize fights. 
More than that, in some places they 
can bet on the numbers game, one 
of the most vicious rackets _ in 
America today. 

There is a printing plant in a 
midwestern city which keeps a 
press or two busy all year printing 
football and baseball pool tickets. 
These pools have fascinating 
names, such as “Honest John’s 
Baseball Pool.” 

The baseball and football pool 
tickets are sold by runners, by 
plant employees, by neighborhood 
agents, news agents, bartenders, 
and all sorts of other characters 
who are in a position to become ac- 
quainted with many industrial 
workers. 

The whole system is vicious; men 
are sucked into placing bets and 
buying tickets because of the con- 
stant talk in the plants; they “go 
along” just to be friendly, to escape 
being called tightwads, spoilsports, 
or to prove that they are boss at 
home and can spend their mone; 
as they like, without trouble from 
the little woman. 

In some plants betting is so popu 
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Chicago's State of Illinois building 


ss from the Crime Prevention Bureau 


lar that a man feels alone, out of 
the gang, and a lone ranger if he 
isn't up to his ears in the various 
gambling schemes which thrive in 
the plant where he works. 

These are the conditions which 
exist in American industry today. 
They will, many authorities believe, 
get worse rather than better. The 
question is, ‘‘What can be done to 
stamp out or minimize industry’s 
losses incident to gambling by em- 
ployees?”’ 

There are several things which 
can be done. They are: 

1. Conduct a careful investiga- 
tion to determine how much, if 
any, gambling is going on among 
workers—especially how many 
horse tickets, baseball or football 
pools are being actively and regu- 
larly sold in your plant. 

2. Ascertain whether sales of 
gambling chances are made by out- 
siders or by company employees. 

3. Confer with union heads to 
win their approval of strong meas- 
ures to stamp out gambling activity 
on a professional scale. 

1, List and name _ neighborhood 
places where gambling activities 
prey on your employees. 

9. Obtain police cooperation—if 
the policemen are not already in 
the pay of gamblers. 

6. Inform workers that all em- 
ployees engaging in gambling on 
company premises, or selling gam- 
bling tickets, will be subject to im- 
mediate discharge. 

7. Conduct an intensive drive to 
ascertain who is obeying the anti- 
vambling rule, and obtain accurate 
eports to enable immediate dis- 
harge of workers engaged in pro- 
noting gambling. 
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President E. F. McDonald, Jr., of Zenith Radio Corporation broke up a gambling 
ring at his company after receiving a letter from a group of employees’ wives 





8. Maintain enough espionage in 
the plant to spot outside agents 
who sell gambling chances, and 
keep them out. 

It must be admitted at the outset 
that none of these eight steps is 
easy. For example, it is not easy 
to determine who is gambling, who 
is bringing in the tickets, or who 
is responsible for making the bets 
for your employees. 

Nor is it easy to spot outsiders 
who enter the plant. Truck drivers, 
delivery men, men who sell candy, 
milk, or bring in supplies may be 
acting as agents for betting parlors. 

Employees, as a rule, will not in- 
form management about these ac- 
tivities. They consider it the job of 
a stool pigeon to inform manage- 


; 
New York police raided this office after learning that it was a service for 


gambling and racing information instead of the radio service it claimed to be 


ment about gambling. It is often 
necessary to hire detectives to work 
in the plant as operators to get the 
facts. 

Unions may or may not be sym- 
pathetic with your desire to stamp 
out gambling. But attempt to win 
union cooperation by explaining 
that betting is fleecing members 
of the union of many thousands of 
dollars monthly. 

Inform wives of all workers 
about the extent of gambling and 
urge them to report all they know 
about gambling in your plant. 

Discharging a few employees 
who are most flagrantly abusing 
their jobs as a result of gambling 
activities will help. But the chief 


Continued on page 48 
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The office of K. D. Holland, executive vice president, has 
standard furnishings and is similar to the president's office 


Other executive offices, which are separated by private 
washrooms, use Stow & Davis desk and table arrangement! 


Company Builds New Plant for $11.5 





Carpenter Paper Company has a new home office building in 
Omaha that is modern and efficient, but it was constructed 


at a surprisingly low cost. To keep costs down, a one-floor 


type building was designed, and many frills were eliminated 





OULD you build new offices 
for your company if you could 
do it for $11.50 a square foot? 

The figure may sound amazingly 
low, but that is what it cost the 
Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, 
Nebr. The cost, of course, was for 
the building alone—not including 
the property. 

There was nothing cheap or slip- 
shod in the construction of the of- 
fice building, although many of the 
expensive—but often useless—frills 
that go into some office buildings 
were eliminated. 

First of all, the plant is a one- 
floor type of construction, which 
helped keep costs down to a mini- 
mum. The ground floor was origi- 
nally intended to house a company 
garage, but it is now leased to the 
telephone company. On this floor, 
too, is the air-conditioning and 
heating equipment. 

In the offices on the first floor, 
there are no paneled walls, no 
elaborate fireplaces, and no fancy 
ceilings. Walls are plastered, ex- 
cept for the lower area which is 
bleached The — president's 


oak. 
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and executive vice president’s of- 
fices are the only two that are 
carpeted; the others are covered 
with asphalt tile. Ceilings are 
soundproofed, but they are of wood 
fiber instead of the more expensive 
types. Illumination is from recessed 
fluorescent lights in private offices 
and suspended fluorescent lights in 
the general offices. Built-in cabinets 
in the offices—which were included 
in the low-cost figure—keep shelves 
out of sight and give a clean, neat 
appearance to the interior. 
Standardization of equipment 
also helped keep costs down at 
Carpenter Paper. In general offices, 
metal desks, chairs, and_ tables 
made by General Fireproofing are 
used, and Stow & Davis desks and 
tables are found in private offices. 
Executive chairs are the product 
of Milwaukee Chair Company. 
The two carpeted offices have 
small conference tables that are 
placed in separate parts of the 
room, but other executives’ offices 
have tables that are pushed right 
up to the front of the desk. With 
the latter arrangement, small meet- 


ings can be held in any office, and 
the executive at the desk does 
not have to move. 

The desk in the lobby looks as 
if it might be a specially made 
model, but it is a regular Stow & 
Davis desk with a curved confer- 
ence-type top. 

Carpenter Paper’s sales meeting 
room is a good example of what 
can be done inexpensively. Tables 
can be moved in place when sales- 
men need working space. On the 
other hand, when maximum seating 
is required for a talk or movie 
tables can be aligned against the 
walls, and extra chairs can be 
added. Cork walls permit the hang- 
ing of charts or other materials. 

Almost everything in the sales 
room is built in. A speakers’ table 
disappears into one wall, and a 
projector fits into a space right 
beside it. Also at the front of the 
room are sliding panels that reveal 
a green blackboard and a screen 
for movies. A small kitchen adjoins 
the room, and lunch is often served 
when a meeting is in progress. 

Carpenter’s new offices have 
little in them that is not entirely 
new. Of its 35 typewriters, 27 are 
new electric models, leaving onl) 
8 manuals. The company also uses 
IBM tabulating equipment; dupli- 
cating equipment including Multi- 
lith, Ditto, and Davidson; as well 
as Ediphone dictating machines. 

The new building permitted sev- 
eral important changes. All payro!! 
accounting was finally centralized 
in Omaha, and with the added 
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space, Carpenter was able to call 
in its territorial vice presidents 
from the field. Some of the paper 
company’s executives did not even 
have private offices when they were 
located in the Omaha building that 
still houses local offices, but now 
they all have plenty of room. 

When the move was made to the 
new building, however, Carpenter's 
executives had to set up their own 
stenographic pool, mailing depart- 
ment, and service department. 
These functions were taken care of 
in the old building, but the home 
office had to start anew. A switch- 
board in the new building enables 
the home office to handle all calls 
to the old local office. 

A practice that is in effect in 
the new offices is for each executive 
to make his own long-distance calls, 
keeping a record of them and turn- 
ing them in after a certain length 
of time. 

Carpenter has 35 warehouses, 7 
sales offices, and 6 manufacturing 
plants scattered over the country. 
In one of the corridors of the 
Omaha office are photographs of 
some of these buildings, and they 
are framed and placed in re- 
cessed spots along the wall. Thus, 
when visitors are walking through 
to one of the executive offices, they 
can get some idea of the company’s 
widespread activities, particularly 
the envelope manufacturing plants. 

Employees at Carpenter have 
every reason to enjoy their pleasant 

rking conditions, including the 
est of equipment and new offices, 
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Carpenter's sales meeting room features a speakers’ table 
that disappears into the wall, and also a small kitchen 








The general office area is broken up into sections by files 
and partitions. General Fireproofing metal desks are used 





The lobby is furnished with a stock Stow & Davis desk with a special top. Behind 


the curved wall are general offices, and executive offices are alongside 


but there are other things that help 
make them happy workers. A girls’ 
lounge with a_ kitchenette has 
proved to be popular, and monitors 
among the girls assume the respon- 
sibility of keeping things in order 
in the lounge. 


A retirement-pension plan _ is 
another reason why Carpente! 
workers apparently are _ pleased 


with their jobs. The plan was ef- 
fective January 1, 1944, and retired 


employees will receive a certain 
per centéfor each year of continu- 
ous service. The company has al- 
ready set aside $250,000 out of 
earned surplus, and this reserve is 
called “Reserve for Pension to 
Employees.”’ 

Carpenter's new building has an 
over-all area of 27,000 square feet, 
with 18,250 of these on the first 
floor. The home office has a total of 
88 employees. 
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Why Turnover Is Low 
In Insurance Office 


By Wells Norris 


HE Companion Companies con- 

sist of three separate insurance 
companies with home offices in the 
same building in Omaha, Nebr. 

The Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident Association is one of the 
largest health and accident com- 
panies in the world; the United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company 
has more than $800 million of life 
insurance in force; and the newest 
of the companies, the United Bene- 
fit Fire Insurance Company, was or- 
ganized in 1947. 

In their modern home _ office 
building, the Companion Com- 
panies employ nearly 2,500 people, 
84 per cent of whom are women. 
More than 1,500 of the total per- 
sonnel are under 21 years of age. 
About a third of them are not 
natives of Omaha, but are young 
women who came from surrounding 
small towns and rural areas. 

Considering the low average age 
of their employees, it might easily 
be assumed that the Companion 
Companies have a difficult problem 
in employee relations resulting in 
a high rate of turnover. Surprising 
as it may seem, however, the Com- 
panies’ termination rate is only 
about 3 per cent. Included in this 
figure are the many high-school 
graduates who apply for permanent 
jobs and then, in September, de- 
cide to go to college after all. 

What are the reasons why 2,500 
employees are happy at the Com- 
panion Companies, and why so 
many others apply for work there? 
One factor, of course, is the pay 
scale, which is above the city’s 
average. Others are the activity 
programs and the comprehensive 
security benefits offered to the per- 
sonnel. Probably more important 
are the ideal working conditions. 

The Companion Companies’ im- 
posing building, owned by United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
stands on a small hill about a mile 
from Omaha's main business dis- 
trict. The original building was 


completed in 1940, but an addition 
which provides more than twice the 
space of the first structure was 
finished 2 years ago. The original 
building has 5 floors and a base- 
ment while the new plant has 9 
floors plus a basement, providing a 
total working area of 814 acres. 
One important feature, therefore, is 
that every employee has ample 
working room. The average space 
allowed for each worker is 70 
square feet. 

The size of the company is best 
understood in the light of these 
facts: Twelve engineers spend their 
full time on the heating and air- 
conditioning system; 12 janitors 
work around the clock; 2 carpen- 
ters and 3 painters work full time; 
47 cleaning women polish the entire 
building after every working day; 
a group of men are continually busy 
keeping office equipment in work- 
ing order. 

Provision was made during the 
planning stage to incorporate fa- 
cilities for company conventions. 
Recently the managers and key of- 
fice people from the Companies’ 
agencies in all parts of the country 
gathered at the home offices for a 
meeting. Space was cleared, and a 
complete model branch office was 
constructed. In addition, represent- 
atives of. 21 major producers 
of office equipment demonstrated 
their products in separate booths. 
Meetings were held in the Com- 
panies’ huge auditorium, and meals 
were served in the cafeteria. 

Size of an office building alone 
certainly does not guarantee that 
employees will enjoy working for 
a company. But at the Companion 
Companies it is easy to see that 
careful attention is given to office 
surroundings and facilities that will 
have a strong bearing on employee 
morale. 

Another reason for Companion 
Companies’ popularity with their 
employees is the health service de- 
partment. Every new employee first 
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With 2,500 employees and 
most of them women, the 
Companion Companie; 
could easily run into an em. 
ployee relations problem. 
Surprisingly enough, the 
turnover rate is low, and 
the employees are happy 





meets this department during a 
complete physical examination. A 
staff of nurses is in constant 
tendance for consultation 
emergency aid. For temporary in 
dispositions, there are resting 
rooms—one with eight beds fo; 
girls and another with three beds 
for men. Many times an employee 
who otherwise would have gon 
home for the day is ready to retur 
to work after a period of rest. 

Employees away from the office 
for several days as a result of ill 
ness are visited by a company 
nurse. Any worker enjoys knowing 
that she is being missed and tha 
the company is concerned about he: 
welfare. 

When the Companion Companies 
built their huge addition 2 years 
ago, they also erected a two-story 
cafeteria and recreation building 
The cafeteria seats 600 people, and 
the dining room, 100. Prices in the 
cafeteria are much lower than 
those in commercial restaurants 
since food is served below cost. Any 
employee may eat in the dining 
room, although prices are higher 
because of the service charge. 

The second-floor recreation room 
provides television, juke box, coin 
machines for food and soft drinks 
shuffleboard, ping-pong, and_ al- 
most all other indoor games. This 
area is particularly appreciated b 
the large percentage of young em- 
ployees who came from surround- 
ing small towns and are rooming in 
Omaha; they can take their friends 
to the recreation room and enjoy 
the games, dancing, and television. 

Another procedure designed to 
help the new employee at the Com- 
panion Companies is the orienta- 
tion program that extends over a 
6-month period. During that time 
the new worker learns all about he: 
job and its place in the work pro- 
cedure, and the company histor) 
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She is given every opportunity to 


become acquainted with her c 
(Continued on page 47) 
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A typical general office area at 
the insurance building gives 
some idea of the good lighting 
and the ample room allowed 
for each worker. Metal parti- 
tions are used for flexibility 





This auditorium in the huge 
Omaha office building is often 
filed when the Companion 
Companies hold one of their 
conventions. There is also space 
for small business show displays 





Executive offices at the Com- 
panion Companies are well- 
planned, attractive, and com- 
fortable, but are not spacious 
or lavish. Each office was de- 
signed by Mrs. Mabel L. Criss 
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When a visitor walks into President Robert Hoover's office, he sees a desk that looks about like any other model in the 


Riduhli scant 
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average executive office. From the president's view, however, the desk looks like this, with everything in easy reac 


Company Transforms Rented Floor 
Into Streamlined Offices 





When Kansas City Bridge was faced with the problem of 
finding new office space, it eventually wound up by renting 
one floor of a wholesale building. Offices were planned so 


executives who work closely together are near each other 





T requires an engineering mind 
| to appreciate fully the tremen- 
dous advantages in the proper tool- 
ing of an office. At Kansas City 
Bridge Company's home office one 
of our 100 Best Offices investigators 
found the most carefully planned 
small office yet encountered in this 
coast-to-coast study of modern of- 
fices in America. 

Kansas City Bridge Company is 
a Missouri firm of bridge builders, 
engineers, and contractors. Some of 
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the most important bridges in the 
country have been planned and 
built by this company. Because a 
large part of the company’s work 
is in the field, the home office is a 
small unit of 19 people, each with 
superbly planned and equipped 
working space and tools. 

Forced to move some time back, 
the company considered a private 
office building of its own, but time 
and other difficulties ruled in favor 
of rented quarters. A former whole 


sale building was found which ha 
a vacant fourth floor. The compan 
rented the entire floor and designe 
its own office space, with a ground 
floor entrance and private elevato: 
using about half the floor and re 


serving the remainder for possible 


expansion or subleasing to anothe 
tenant. 


The ground floor entrance is 2 


small corridor leading to a self 
service elevator to the fourth floo: 


Here is a modern reception roon 


with a closet for guest hats an 


overcoats. The receptionist operate: 


a microfilm camera in her 
time, filming many vital records 
First office is the large combina 


tion private office and conferenc 
room of Robert M. Hoover, pres! 


dent. It is arranged for easy « 
version into a conference roon 


large custom-built desk, with ample 


overhang at the visitor’s side 
equipped with several devices 
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Bottlenecks caused by outside printing 
obs were broken with a new Multilith 


peedy handling of a vast amount 
pf executive work, planning, and 
onferences. A Peirce wire recorder 
s arranged to record all conversa- 
ions at the press of a button. Mr. 
Hoover can talk over the intercom 
0 any one person in the organiza- 
tion, or to the entire organization 
at once. All telephone conversations 
nay be recorded, and others may 
be hooked in to listen to telephone 
conversations, via the Magna-Tel 
equipment in his desk. 

Mr. Hoover’s office adjoins the 
vice president’s and general man- 
ager’s and is acoustically treated, 
has electric doors, and double glass 
windows. It is 25 by 25 feet, has 
gray wall-to-wall carpet, walnut 
panels, Venetian blinds, leather- 
upholstered furniture for visitors. 

The left side of Mr. Hoover's 
right desk drawer is open to facili- 
tate his use of a Clary multiplier, 
which he keeps there for conven- 
ience. Equipment to record and re- 
play newscasts is included in the 
array of electronic ,equipment in 
Mr. Hoover's offices. 

Planning of the various private 
iffices has been carefully done to 
place each person nearest the 
thers with whom he or she works 
losely. For example, the general 
nanager’s office is next to the 

resident’s office, next to the chief 
engineer, across the hall from the 

irchasing office, and a few steps 
tant from the accounting office. 

All other offices, such as the ac- 

inting, cost accounting, drafting 

om, assistant treasurer, insurance 

d safety manager are situated 

easiest access to other offices. 

\ printing room equipped with a 
1) Multilith saves the company 
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This is one of the other executive offices at Kansas City Bridge, and it is placed 
so that executives with related work are in adjoining offices for best operation 


considerable sums in producing all 
stationery, office forms, bulletins, 
and specifications. Originally in- 
stalled because of delays in obtain- 
ing printing from outside sources, 
the Multilith is considered one of 
its best investments. 

A lounge room, equipped with 
warming and heating devices and 
a bottled drink dispensing machine 
enables the entire staff to have 
lunch in the office if desired, and to 
have in-between refreshments. 

Ventilation is unusually well 
planned. A year-round completely 
automatic system brings in fresh 
air from the roof; air 
through a filter, to ventilating fans, 
is forced across cooling or heating 
units, thence through louvers to 
various offices. Excess moisture is 
pulled from air, collected on cool- 
ing coils, and drained into sewer. 
A humidifying system is com- 
pletely automatic and controls the 
humidity at all times. Heating is 
by steam purchased from a city 
plant. 

A 40-ton Freon gas-type com 
pressor capable of conditioning 
10,000 square feet of 
operated 12 months a year to in 
sure perfect working temperature: 
and air conditions. The office i 
divided into three zones for contro] 
purposes, and an automatic control 
clock turns the 
the morning and off at night and 
nonworking days 

Special attention has been paid 
to lighting. All space can be lighted 
to different levels (full or half) 
with some offices having as mu 
as 112 foot-candles when full light 
ing is up, or half that amount 
Other offices range from 29 to 9& 


passes 


Space 1S 


compresso! on l! 


foot-candles when fully lighted. 

Modern equipment includes Pit- 
ney-Bowes Postage-Meter, electric 
letter-opener, microfilm camera, 
IBM electric typewriters with wide 
carriages, electric adding machines 
of individual's choice, electric cal- 
culators for each engineer who ex- 
tends quantity figures, hand- 
operated portable calculators, new 
furniture (Stow & Davis and Metal 
Office Furniture), fireproof lock 
file cabinets for vital data, and a 
storage vault. 

Of the 19 home office employees, 
11 have been with the company 
more than 15 years, 1 more than 
10 years, 2 more than 5 years, and 
1 each 3, 2, and 1 year respectively, 
and 2 were employed in 1950. 

An office with the comfort and 
convenience of this one in a first- 
class office building would probably 
cost upwards of $3.50 a square foot 
per year for rental alone. This 
would total $22,500 a year. Costs 
are considerably less 

If space in a modern office build 
ing were used it would probably be 
necessary to cut down the space 
lounge 
other comforts, to keep the cost at a 


eliminate the room and 
reasonable figure. As it is, there are 
342 square feet per person due to 
the air-conditioning 
private 


equipment 
offices, storage space, and 
With a 10-year 
feels that the 
improved efficiency, the streamlined 
flow of work, and the other com 
forts which reduce absenteeism, im 
virtuall: 
eliminate turnover, will more than 
liquidate the 


other conveniences 


lease, the company 


prove production and 
investment it has 
made in creating the best possible 


working conditions for employee 
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This well-planned office of the Jasper-Blackburn Company now keeps all its ac- 
tivities on a current basis, although some time ago the firm was ‘‘bogged down’’ 


Duplicating System Saves 
Endless Rewriting 


EW walls, floor and ceiling, 
fluorescent lighting, air condi- 
tioning, plus a well-selected assort- 
ment of modern office furniture and 
machines, turned an old building 
into a comfortable, efficient office 
for Jasper-Blackburn Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

With only 27 office employees, 
the company uses 2,700 square 
feet of space, giving each employee 
100 square feet. This _ includes 
several private offices. 

“We were bogged down,” said 
Ford Pennell, vice president of the 
company, ‘with so much business 
that we were behind on billing and 
other important office activities. 
We began a modernization plan 
which included installation of elec- 
tronic Dictaphones, Friden and 
Monroe calculators, and a _ Ditto 
system for producing shipping 
papers such as bills of lading and 
all paper work connected with bill- 
ing. Since this modernization, all 
our activities are on a current basis, 
and we have had a tremendous in- 
crease in business.” 

Perpetual inventories, order rec- 
ords, and inventories of finished 
materials are kept on Kardex 
visible records. Two Friden electric 
calculators are used for payrolls, 


calculating incentive payments, 
billing, and checking. A Monroe 
adding machine is also used in the 
accounting department. 

Installation of a Ditto system in 
the order and billing department 
pulled the company out of a tight 
situation. One Ditto master is 
typed, and from this, every piece 
of paper work in connection with 
order handling and shipping is run 
off rapidly, eliminating the _ pos- 
sibility of copying errors and sav- 
ing a vast amount of rewriting. 


eeeeeeeerceedl eeeerekerrersy 


The new Ditto system is one reason 
why this office keeps up to a scheduk 


Here are some of the forms printed 
from the Ditto master: Custome 
acknowledgment, salesman’s ac. 
knowledgment, shipping — order 
shipping notice, packing list, sales- 
man’s copy, statistical copy, in- 
voice (original and _ necessary 
copies), back-order shipping order 
plant No. 2 orders, order register 
copy, and all shipping labels. 

The accompanying photographs 
show that a small office can be 
modern, neat, and comfortable, as 
well as efficient. Yawman and Erbe 
metal desks, Harter chairs, fluo 
rescent lighting furnishing 50 foot- 
candles at work levels, and acous- 
tical ceiling are other features 
which complete an unusually well: 
planned small office. 





New Units Make Flexible Office 


NEW design in office furniture 

has been evolved by the Her- 
man Miller Furniture Company. 
Called ‘tools for better manage- 
ment,’ the series of office pieces 
can be arranged as desired to give 
custom-built effects. 

Basic elements of the series are 
storage cabinets and a variety of 
desk tops. For example, one group- 
ing has a built-in lamp and a slid- 
ing Pendaflex file that is attached 


to the desk top. A combination of 
drawers, doors, open storage, and 4 
sliding panel are used in the storage 
unit. 

The majority of the arrange 
ments are built around an L-shaped 
plan in which a slab-top desk rests 
on one of several storage units. 

The Zeeland, Mich., furniture 
company designed the series for 
comfort, convenience, appearance 
and flexibility. 
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The show goes home 
on the dotted line 


Televising a show takes talent, technical 
genius and paper forms——plenty of them 


Programs, for example, are arranged and 
talent screened with paper forms. Salaries 
are paid, advertisers billed and checks, in- 
voices, statements typed on paper. Forms 
even buy factory parts, check inventory, 
see a set assembled, then deliver it 


Moore's DOTTED LINE helps keep all these 
operations grooved and swift-moving. It's 
the perforation on forms made by Moore 
and an idea, a time-saving, cost-cutting 
system that puts snap into the work of a 
single employee or a company 


Here—in Moore's DOTTED LINE—you have 
an invisible force that runs through an 
organization saving profit where profit is 
often lost. Forms may vary from a simple 
stock Order Pad to a 14-part continuous 
Order-Invoice giving many department: 
full instructions from one quick writing 


Let a Moore representative show you 
how (1) system is improved and (2) cost 
controllec in businesses like yours. Or write 
any factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira 
N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los 
Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. 


MOORE ~ 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and di 
bution points in Canada also * * * THE RIGHT 
INESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINE 





Dictation is given by the man in the foreground, and the 
TeleVoice station provides all controls he will require 


Predicts Shorthand 


HORTHAND will become a lost 

art sometime within the next 
10, 20, or so years, according to a 
prediction recently made by Henry 
G. Riter III, president of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Riter based his prediction on 
a new system developed by Edison 
—called the TeleVoice System. The 
invention consists of from 1 to 20 
modified telephones directly con- 
nected to a central recording in- 
strument. Dictation can be made 
from any remote point by a direct 
wire to a “TeleVoice Center,’’ where 
it is transcribed from a disc re- 
cording. 

“Like ancient hieroglyphics,”’ 
Mr. Riter said, “shorthand will be 
replaced by more efficient forms 
of communication. We do not ex- 
pect the TeleVoicewriter to rule out 
shorthand singlehandedly, but it 
will certainly go a very long way 
toward mechanizing dictation and 
making the dictating facility as 
common in the office as the tele 
phone, the typewriter, and the add- 
ing machine. 

“Future developments will com- 
plete the job of eliminating 
shorthand as the dictating machine 
industry ‘comes of age.’ TeleVoice- 
writer will start a complete revolu- 
tion in the industry. It makes 
possible for the first time, an inte 
grated dictating system to serve 
the needs of every dictator regard- 
less of how much dictation he has. 
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Providing low cost dictating facili- 
ties for every dictator in the office 
...even if he turns out only a few 
letters a day...becomes an eco- 
nomic necessity. The purchase of 
such a new facility will become as 
routine as the matter of ‘getting 
another telephone for the new man 
in the office.’ 

“One of the great advantages of 
the system, in times such as these, 
is its economy of materials as well 
as manpower. Anyone who studies 
the new system will quickly see the 
savings in time it effects for both 
dictator and secretary. The Tele- 
Voice System permits this really 
great man-hour economy while still 
using far less critical materials 
than would be required for indivi- 
dual dictating machines. For in- 
stance, in an installation compris- 
ing only 10 extensions and 1 central 
recording instrument, the saving of 
critical material amounts to 9 
motors, 36 vacuum tubes, 315 ca- 
pacitors, 342 resistors, 9 aluminum 
die cast top plates, 9 reproducers, 9 
recorders, 9 loud-speakers, 9 alumi- 
num cabinets, and many _ other 
parts.” 

Secretaries, the company claims, 
will like the new system, because 
they will get a bird's-eye view of 
their whole department and thereby 
find their work more interesting. 
This is so because the TeleVoice 
Stations are grouped departmental- 
ly—thus each secretary will take 


A buzzer automatically notifies the secretary when dis. 
record is nearing end, and she can change to second dis: 


Will Become 
A Lost Art in Few Years 








dictation from the same group of 
dictators each day, and will quickly 
become familiar with the genera] 
nature of their work, their profes- 
sional or business vocabulary, and 
the people with whom they cor- 
respond frequently. This will mini- 
mize trips to the dictionary or the 
files and make for more accurate 
correspondence. Secretaries als 
take care of changing the discs and 
index slips. 

Reports and surveys from pres- 
ent TeleVoice installations indicate 
the additional secretarial advantage 
of seeing at a glance whether dic- 
tation awaits transcription, and 
how much of it she has to handle 
This will enable her to keep pace 
with the incoming flow and avoid 
the “pile ups” that sometimes over 
tax her capacity, especially in the 
late afternoon. 

Not only does the dictator avoid 
handling discs but there is always 
a disc ready and waiting for him. 
An ingenious signal system auto- 
matically and without the dicta- 
tor’s knowledge, notifies the secre 
tary when the disc is approaching 
the end. Then as soon as he hangs 
up, she changes the disc. The tim- 
ing is so arranged that a dictator 
almost always has ample time 
complete his message. For rare i! 
stances when a dictator “goes over,’ 
there is a “triple warning’ system. 
The delay while the secretary 
changes discs is only 4 or 5 second 
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'| WE'VE learned a lot about the tech- 
\ niques of high production in the fac- 

tory. And these techniques can be 
used in your office, too. Office equipment de- 
signed for efficiency—as is ““Y and E” equip- 
ment—plus its arrangement for the smoothest 
flow of work will add up to high production in 
the office. 

Wherever there are two or more desks, 
there’s a best way to arrange them. Proper lay- 
outs will eliminate back tracking, avoid du- 
plication of effort, and simplify supervision. 
And it will step up your office output. 

Here’s how to make your office pull its 
weight. One of many services offered by “Y 
and E” agents and dealers is an Office Layout 
Kit to make planning equipment layout easy. 
It contains plan models of desks, chairs, file 
cabinets, etc., and a scaled sheet for drawing 





Also Makers of Quality Filing Systems and Supplies 
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in your floor plan. With the Kit it’s easy to find 
the layout for the smoothest flow of work. 
We'll be glad to let you have an Office Lay- 
out Kit—without any cost or obligation. Just 
mail the coupon and we'll get one to you in a 
hurry. Proper office layout helps make your 


office not just overhead—but a real producer. 
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What to Do If Employees Complain 


Of Lighting Fixtures in Office 





When Council Bluffs Gas Company found that a few of its 
employees disliked the fluorescent lighting in use, it surveyed 
the field to find a suitable fixture. The new lighting system 
now combines incandescent with fluorescent illumination 





By Paul Eastman 


i THERE a lighting problem in 
your organization? Do you find 
that some employees prefer incan- 
descent illumination, while others 
like fluorescent lighting? 

If there are different preferences 
in your office, a lesson might be 
learned from the experience of 
Council Bluffs Gas Company, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. Some months ago 
when the company was planning 
to move into its own new building, 
the problem of lighting came up, 
and gas company executives in- 
vestigated many lighting fixtures 
in other firms. 

Some of the 20 employees at the 
gas company had expressed dislike 
for the fluorescent lights they 
worked under, for they seemed to 
think they were hard on their eyes. 

To please everybody, the com- 
pany decided on a fixture that 
combines fluorescent and incan- 
descent lighting. Regular fluores- 
cent tubes are used, but a special 
wlass covering replaces the more 
conventional “egg crates.’’ And in 
between each pair of fluorescent 
fixtures is an incandescent lamp, 
thus providing a combination of 
illumination for office employees. 
Average light-meter reading in the 
offices runs about 60 foot-candles, 
and everybody has agreed that the 
new combination is ideal. 

With its new building, Council 
Bluffs Gas Company has been able 
to develop many ideas that please 
both customers and employees. One 
idea is that of having copper tubes 
with anti-freeze in them installed 
under the sidewalk in front of the 
company. When ice and snow cover 
most streets, the gas company can 
keep its section clear and safe by 
running hot water in the pipes. 
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Another idea that has gone over 
well is a demonstration room in 
the basement that features a model 
kitchen. As many as 250 people 
have been in the big room at one 
time to watch a demonstration. The 
ceiling in the basement is sound- 
proofed, and the entire building is 
air conditioned. Also in the base- 
ment is a sales conference room, 
and General Fireproofing metal 
desks and chairs are used by the 
salesmen. 

The large first floor of the new 
building undoubtedly impresses cus- 
tomers when they see it for the 


first time. Walls are in dark green 
to contrast with the white kitchen 
equipment that is on display. A 
customer’s counter is at one side 
with an information desk on the 
other, and several desks are near 
the rear of the big room, where 
customers are also served. 

The informality at the gas com- 
pany certainly should please cus- 
tomers and visitors. It is one place 
where a person walks right up the 
stairs and into the office of any 
executive without being asked who 
he is and where he is from. 

Executive offices are comfortably 
furnished, and two types of Leopold 
desks are used—the model with a 
conference type top, and anothe: 
model with a regular top that is 
no bigger than the desk itself. 
Executive chairs were made by 
Gunlocke Chair Company. Private 
offices are carpeted, while the rest 
of the floor area is covered with 
rubber tile—except for the base- 
ment which has asphalt tile. 

The gas company’s building cost 
about $100,000, which includes 
floor coverings, air conditioning, 
heating, and plumbing. 





The office of the gas company’s vice president and treasurer shows the unusual! 
lighting fixture that combines one incandescent unit with two fluorescent units 
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Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 


fully automatic has just the features re 
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quired for the economical handling of 
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ides WwW y Monroe ADDING Machine 
ing, Let Ss see the on e RHYTHM-ADD! Operotors rave about the 


effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
+ 
at the bottom again 


credit to Monroe design, Velvet Touch'* 
keyboord, ond gloreless cushion-top keys. 
* 


With so limited a selection. the little lady’s indecision is understandable. 
After all. what’s the difference between one herring and another? 


It’s not like trying to decide which business machine is 





best suited to handle what figure job. That problem's a 


| 
Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
' . - . . the: handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
offers such a wide choice of models to handle every figuring or oll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch'’* is one 


reason operators who know preter Monroe 


cinch—simply choose a Monroe. Because Monroe 


accounting job. Quickly. Efficiently. Economically. “VELVET TOUCH’ originated in 1935 to de 


scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation 
Those are the cold. bare facts. Every Monroe is sold only through 


Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Jal Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Wholesaler Cuts Costs by Keeping 
Close Control of Inventory 





One General Steel Company clerk spends a few hours every 


day keeping records on a $500,000 inventory, enabling 


the company to give better and faster service at a much 


more economical figure than before the system was used 





By Lewis Bolger 


S a detailed picture of the exact 
/ stock conditions on odd lengths 
in some 700 classifications worth a 
few hours a day of one clerk’s time 
to the steel jobber or mill supply 
and hardware distributor? 

The General Steel Company knew 
its losses—because of inadequate in- 
ventory control of its half-million- 
dollar stock—were unnecessarily 
high on its stock of steel strips. 
angles, tubing. How to control 
stock of mill ends and remainders 
without having the record-keeping 


effort cost more than the job is 
worth—has been answered in the 
system developed by the Fort 
Worth wholesaler, in cooperation 
with Remington Rand manage- 
ment control specialists. 

An effective visible inventory 
control system is now used by this 
company to provide complete con- 
trol of inventory and _ ordering 
status of stock lengths, and at the 
same time solve the problem of 
controlling “‘“Remainders” and ‘Mill 
Shorts” which result when special 





General Steel's president, Thomas W. McAllister (right), studies a ‘‘remainders”’ 
record with the treasurer and sales manager of General—Wallace Hartshorn 
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sizes are cut from stock lengths 

This system permits detaile 
records of 700 active items t 
maintained by one clerk in a par 
of each working day. The visib}, 
signaling has established bette 
control of inventory and facilitate 
ordering procedure, with the resul 
that adequate stocks have bee: 
maintained with drastic reductio, 
in stock shortages. 

The detailed record’ enables 
prompt answers to be given to de- 
livery requests, and has greatly in- 
creased economical usage of short 
lengths, because complete details 
of all lengths in stock are available 
in one place in the record. Use 
small auxiliary forms, filed in the 
Kardex pocket for open items, has 
greatly facilitated handling of res 
ervations for material on order \ 
on hand. 

Orders placed with vendors ar 
entered at the left of the lowe: 
card—with separate spaces _ pro- 
vided for recording orders for 
future or immediate delivery. For 
example, two orders are _ placed 
with Republic Steel for 60-foot 
lengths—20 lengths for immediate 
delivery and 40 lengths for future 
delivery. 

As shipping advices are received 
the date of shipment is entered in 
the column provided opposite the 
entry for each order. When the 
shipment arrives, receipts are en- 
tered in succeeding columns. 

Inventory record of stock lengths 
is recorded at the right of the 
lower card. Four sections are pro- 
vided on the card for recording 
withdrawals for four different 
stock lengths of an item. As stock 
is received, the month and order 
number are entered. Then _ the 
quantity received is entered in the 
“Issued” column, circled, and 
added to the balance. Withdrawals 
from stock are similarly recorded 
and subtracted from the balance. 
Thus, the records show at all times 
the actual balance of each stock 
length. 

When an order is received fo! 
fifteen 47-foot lengths, these will 
be cut from 60-foot lengths, leaving 
a “remainder” of fifteen pieces 13 
feet long. As indicated by the entry 
in the 60-foot stock-length colum 
a withdrawal entry is made cove 
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ing the fifteen 60-foot lengths. At 
the same time an entry is made on 
the “remainders and mill shorts’”’ 
card filed in the facing Kardex 
pocket. This shows a receipt against 
the order of fifteen 13-foot lengths. 
This upper card shows at all times 
the quantity of each odd length 
in stock. 

When an order is received for 
some odd lengths which may be 
cut from the “remainders” in stock, 
the entries are made on the same 
line of the receipt entry. For in- 
stance, in September order No. 1833 
was received for ten pieces 10 feet 
long. A withdrawal entry is made 
on the first line for these ten pieces 
leaving a balance of five pieces of 
13-foot lengths in stock. At the 
same time an entry is made on 
the third line against the same 
order showing a receipt of ten 
pieces 3 feet long—and as these 
small pieces are sold, withdrawal 
entries will be made in one of the 
four squares to the right on this 
line. 





When orders are received for 
odd lengths, reference down the 
“length” column under the “re- 


ceived” heading on the upper card 
identifies quickly and easily any 
odd-length pieces available. The 
“No.” at the left of this “length” 
column shows quantity available 
until some disbursement is made 
as indicated by entries in the spaces 
at the right, in which case the 
“balance” column is the control. 
When orders are received for 
future shipment, or when items 
ordered cannot be shipped from 
available stock, a small reservation 
slip is prepared—blue for “‘reserva- 
tion—material on order’; pink for 
“reservation—material on hand.” 
Separate slips are prepared for 
each order on which reservations 
are required. Entries are made on 
these slips until such time as the 
material is received into stock or 
shipped. As these slips are filed 
behind the title insert in the pocket 
for the material covered, it is an 
for the 


easy matter operator to 
reconcile balances ‘‘on order’ or 
“on hand” with reservations 


against that particular item. 

A recent innovation in the con- 
trol system at General Steel has 
been to set up a monetary tie-in 
between the inventory records and 
the general ledger. They now re- 
cord dollar values of all receipts 
into their inventory account in the 
veneral ledger, and credit it out 
on all withdrawals. 

To serve as the means of costing 
out the material, and also as a 
posting memo for the general 
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ledger bookkeeper, the company 
uses a cutting list. General Steel's 
president, Thomas W.: McAllister, 
explains it this way: 

“The foreman or superintendent 
takes a list from the blueprints of 
the actual material to be cut and 
itemizes this material in the upper 
left-hand corner showing the date 
cutting list is made, name of per- 
who makes out the list, and 

work order number. For 
future references, he also shows 
sheet number, the number of the 
blueprint from which this material 
was listed, and under ‘“mark’’ the 
identifying mark as on the blue- 
print. 

“The cutting list is then passed 
on to the cutting yard, and as the 
cutter prepares this material, he 
lists it and the number of pieces 
and lengths under the stock length 
(shown on the lower left-hand 
corner). If any of these items are 
returned to stock, he has a return- 
to-stock space adjacent to the 
stock-length space. Also, the cutter 
signs his name adjacent to the cut 
by identification in the upper 
right-hand corner.” 

In discussing the close tie-in be- 
tween the inventory control records 
and the general accounting, Treas- 
urer-Sales Manager Wallace B. 
Hartshorn offers this elaboration: 

“Our whole accounting system of 
perpetual inventory in dollars and 
cents is handled through the 


son 
shop 


Kardex system. It is more or less. 


handled like a bank balance. For 
example, all materials purchased 
for stock are purchased under the 
account number 45-1. To begin 
with, say we had $10,000 worth of 
a particular grade of steel on hand 
in the Kardex record. In addition 
to the description and lengths of 
material, we have the cost price 
per hundredweight length. 

“When the cutting list reaches 
the inventory clerk, he adds up the 
total lineal footage of certain items 
under ‘stock lengths,’ as he removes 


the items cut from the stock 
record. Then he deducts the total 
lineal footage of certain items 


under ‘return to stock’ length, and 
charges out the difference in feet 
and inches under the ‘charge to 
job’ column. 

“At the same time the stock 
clerk puts, under ‘units,’ the weight 
per foot of the item, and therefore 
multiplies the weight per foot by 
the total weight of this item listed 
under pounds. Then from his 
Kardex record under ‘unit price’ 
he installs the price per hundred 
pounds; therefore by multiplying 
the total number of points times the 







unit price per hundredweig 
enters the cost of this ma 
under ‘amount.’ 

“After a day’s cutting lis: 
completed, the inventory cle 
adds up the total dollars «; 
‘amount’ column, and marks th 
amount and the weight of the ma. 
terials charged out during thy 
day’s run on a separate record, 4; 
the end of the month, he adds Up 
all these days’ totals, say $5,0y 
for one month’s cutting operation 
and gives this total to the book. 
keeper, who deducts this amoun 
from the initial $10,000 of sto 
which he had on hand in the by 
ginning of the month. 

“Also, all purchases which th 
bookkeeper receives during th 
month are added to the $10,060 
initial dollar value of this inven. 
tory. For example, it could be listeq 
as follows: Amount on hand at 
the beginning of the month, 
$10,000; amount purchased during 
the month, $3,000, making a total 
of $13,000; less cutting lists during 
the month, $5,000; leaving a cash 
value inventory at the end of the 
month of $8,000. 

“When an actual physical inven. 
tory is taken, these figures may 
have to be adjusted one way or the 
other, but if accurately kept wil 
not increase or decrease over 3 px 
cent in our type of fabrication.” 

The permanent title insert whic! 
remains in the pocket shows (abo 
the visible margin) the minimun 
and maximum set for the iten 
providing all information need 
to reorder in proper quantity a: 
stock is depleted. A '5-in 
colored plastic signal remains 2' 
the extreme right of the visibk 
margin over the ‘neutral’ squars 
until some status of stock exists 
which requires corrective actior 
The signal is then moved to the 
appropriate square to indicate the 
stock status of any length whic! 
requires action. 

When the signal is 
“overstock”’ square, 


over the 


of such items. 


it warns tha’ 
steps should be taken to dispose 
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| We produce our financial statements 4 
tery 
och a = - * 
) —with great savings in time and costs! 
‘ib 
lar 
‘ists } ... and the system’s flexibility allows production of production of other fully detailed, valuable management 
io! operating statements too—all in only 6 working days! reports. The Lightolier story is an impressive one. You can 
- ‘ , . ‘ , get full details on it by sending today tor the booklet below. 
the Automatic preparation of the General Ledger! That's just 
ues what Lightolier Inc., Jersey City, N. J. is doing today. They FREE—a special management report Y 
th obtain all the top-flight accuracy of mechanized accounting Bs we / ee coe ‘pall ‘ z 
hat plus startling Operating economies—and they slash prepara nized accounting. Phone Remingtor 
: Rand locally or write Management 
SE tion time from twenty to only 6 days! The time saved alone Pumivels Mateenice Libeaie Ginae 
illows Lightolier accounting executives to spend 80°7 of their 1624, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
time on ledger analysis—only 20°7 on its preparation! — —> 
— 
Lightolier has used Remington Rand punched-card account 
ing for many years—constantly expanding the scope of its y 
operation from sales to payables, inventories, and payroll—all 
with top-notch results. But now—and this is the amazing part \ 
of the general accounting application—summary cards pro- 
duced as a by-product of the initial applications are used to 
prepare the General Ledger and statements—automatically! 
The amazing flexibility of the system pays Lightolier heavy \ ° 
: dividends in other ways, too. For instance, the cards used \ 
reation of the General Ledger are later re-used in the 











The MARCH of Business 
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sponsibility, and devoting the major 
portion of their time to doing 
things exactly as they were done 
last year and the year before. Some 
of these men should be brought up 
short with a very small percentage 
of the bonus money being paid to 
them. 


Customer Records may be the 
most vital tool in conducting busi- 
ness in the coming years. For every 
company which has more orders 
than it can fill promptly, the cus- 
tomer record of previous purchases, 
previous paying record, and some 
key to each customer’s business 
principles should be available. As 
things are now, every manufac- 
turer with a bulging order book 
wants to be fair to every old cus- 
tomer. He wants each customer to 
have a fair share of the total pro- 
duction of his plant. But he cannot 
be sure that each customer is get- 
ting a fair share unless he has ade- 
quate records instantly accessible 
and available. And the mere record 
of how much he bought is never 
enough. There should be some way 
of telling whether a customer has 
been difficult, whether he has at- 
tempted to take unfair deductions, 
and whether or not he has passed 
some of your product into black or 
gray markets in the past. 


Don G. Mitchell, president of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., re- 
cently told the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers that while 
his company is large (sales about 
$150 million annually), the plants 
are fairly small. He thinks there 
are definite advantages in smaller 
plants. The company’s largest plant 
employs 2,900 people, its smallest 
only 230. Except for five plants, all 
have less than 1,000 each. He said 
that some of the advantages of 
small plants are: “Flexibility, mo- 
bility, good employee morale, and 
executive training through inde- 
pendence and responsibility.” 


Conserve Executive Time. The 
year 1951 will make severe de- 
mands upon executive time. Here 
are a few simple ways to conserve 
that valuable time: (1) Hold fewer 
meetings; (2) plan each meeting 
carefully, with a schedule, pro- 
vram, and definite timetable; (3) 
do not invite anyone to a meeting 
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unless his presence is 
needed, and unless he is expected 
to make a sound contribution; (4) 
do not call general staff meetings 
except where positively necessary 
to have the entire staff in attend- 
ance. For example, if the problem 
for discussion concerns only one 
subject, such as advertising, or pur- 
chasing, or financing, do not call in 
everybody. Call only the execu- 
tives who are responsible for that 
department or activity. (5) Make it 
a strict policy not to call meetings 
unless there is no other way to 
settle a problem. 


Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., famed 
Pitney-Bowes executive and newly 
elected president of the New Eng- 
land Council, laid down a huge task 
for that group recently when he 
said: ‘“‘New England must, and in 
the near future, establish a steel 
mill in New England, find addi- 
tional risk capital; build new plants 
and replace old machinery; effect 
greater diversification and stabilize 
employment; improve state govern- 
ment, transportation, fuel supply, 
distribution, farming, woodland 
use, recreation facilities, and con- 
servation. We must really do these 
things and not talk about them.”’ 
At first glance it may seem that 
some of these jobs are not business 
responsibilities. But, as we see it, 
every one of them concerns busi- 
ness. Most certainly a weak or un- 
progressive state government is a 
burden to business. We learned re- 
cently of a small town factory 
which could not hold its workers 
because there was nothing for them 
to do in the community; no recrea- 
tion facilities to speak of. The 
plant may be forced to move in 
search of more manpower. Yet the 
cost of providing the needed whole- 
some recreational facilities would 
not be a financial burden to the 
community. 


Train Young Men for greater re- 
sponsibilities. We repeat again that 
1951 is going to bring added 
burdens to responsible men every- 
where. We can think of no better 
way to handle these burdens than 
to distribute them more evenly. Too 
many experienced men, whose great 
worth to their organizations is their 
judgment and_ knowledge, are 
forced to handle many details and 


vitally — 


minor matters which co, 

handled by younger mer 

this plan in 1951—promot 

younger man to greater res; 
bility; make him your executive; 
sistant, with gradually increas; 
authority to assume more res 
sibility, to make more decisio 
without taking your time to hag 
over every detail. What we aij 
about young men goes for vou, 
women, too. You may find it a gog 
investment to give your secretan 
an assistant, and free her for taj. 
ing over more of your wor 
There’s many a secretary pouni. 
ing away at a typewriter who cou); 
be dictating your ‘mail and workir; 
more closely with you on futur 
planning if she were not naile 
to her desk handling routine jobs 











Keep Score. Biggest accomplist. 
ment any executive can achieve \f 
to teach the people under his dire:. 
tion to “keep the score.” By tha 
we mean to teach each worker : 
keep and maintain some sort ( 
record of his or her achievement 
production, or results. American§ 
love to keep score. First thing we 
want to know in a baseball or foot. 
ball game is, ‘‘What’s the score?” 
But in business too few of us keep 
score. How many sales did we 
make, and for how much? How 
many letters did we dictate or 
type? How many purchase orders 
did we negotiate? When any worker 
begins to keep his or her own score, 
he begins to think in management 
terms, and before we know it he is 
potential executive timber. 


Our Mail is packed with letters 
and literature and reprints of 
speeches about railroad difficulties 
We are tempted to send a crying 
towel to every railroad executive in 
the country. Ask one of them t 
say a few words in public and wha! 
does he do? Does he tell you about 
fast freight service or the beautiful 
scenery and resorts along his line 
No—he just bawls all over the 
place. He reminds us that the 
Government regulates his railroad 
he cries bitter tears about labor 
taxes, low earnings, Federal sub- 
sidies to other forms of transpor' 
When he finishes, you are convinceé 
that the railroads are in a bad wa} 
and that perhaps you had bette! 
give more business to the thriving 
truck lines. And that’s not all. You 
call your broker and tell him to se!! 
that last 10 shares of Gloomy Val- 
ley & Moaning Low stock you 
bought back in the days when rail: 
road executives were less dolorous 
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he 
= the last word in mechanized accounting. 
road r before has one accounting machine 
labor bined so many time-and-money-saving 
sub- tures Among its many advantages are: 
sport A tomatic selection and control of 
inced than 70 functions by arrangement of 
| wai : control bars. 2. Simultaneously 
etter and subtracts, or transfers balances 
‘iving 
. You 
0 sel! 
Val- 
yo j 
rail- | 
Prous 
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E NEW “CLASS 31” MULTIPLE-DUTY NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


into any combination of totals. 3. Instant, 
positive correction in one operation of 
amounts entered in error in any combina- 
tion of totals. 4. Electrified typewriter 
keyboard permits description wherever 
desired. 5. Fluid-drive carriage travels in 
either direction at uniform speed. 


E NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Ask your nearest National 


representative to demon 


strate the amazing ‘*Class 31°” 
today. Or write us at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
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Small Company Kept Morale 


High and Customers Happy 


USINESSMEN who head small 
companies have been known to 
say that there is not much they can 
do in the way of employee relations 
because of the size of their firms. 
They say that athletic programs, 
recreation rooms, and cafeterias 
are out of the question. About all 
these small companies can do, some 
of their executives declare, is pro- 
vide adequate office equipment and 
pay average salaries. 

There is a small company in 
Omaha that has developed some un- 
usual ideas, and this is an example 
of what can be done in a business 
with relatively few employees. 
Community Credit Company has 21 
people on the payroll, and the 
offices are in a rented building that 
has 4,000 square feet of space. 

Before moving into the one-story 
building several blocks from down- 
town Omaha, the company had of- 
fices right in the center of the 
business district. Customers were 
always confronted with a parking 
problem, and Community Credit 


could not get top efficiency in the 
office because of the poor arrange- 
ment in the big building. 

The company decided to move, 
rented the one-story building, and 
completely remodeled it inside. A 
parking lot was provided in back 





President Louis Hiller works behind a 
Myrtle desk that is ideal for meetings 
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of the building. The best of fur- 
nishings and equipment were in- 
stalled in the offices, including 1 
electric and 9 manual typewriters 
(Royal and Underwood), 7 Edi- 
phone dictating machines, and 
Shaw Walker metal desks in the 
general office. Chairs for the women 
in the office came from Steelcase 
Equipment, while the men_ use 
Shaw Walker chairs. Ceilings are 
soundproofed, and the entire place 
is air conditioned. 

Community Credit, then, has 
managed to provide working condi- 
tions for its few employees that 
would compare with those in any 
company of any size. But there is 
much more to the story than the 
pleasant office setup. 

The company realized that its 
employees would find few, if any, 
eating places near its new place 
of business, and so it put in its 
own restaurant. There was plenty 
of room in the basement, and a 
section was made into a dining 
area. A combination stove and re- 
frigerator unit and a table were 


installed. A cook was hired to come 
in an hour or so before lunch and 
prepare a meal for the entire office 
force. The employees could then 
drop down for lunch without having 
to worry about the weather out- 


side. Too, during the morning 
afternoon, workers could hav 
Coke or coffee when they fel 
the mood. 

The luncheon facilities have als 
been used frequently when busines, 
associates, customers, or friends ar; 
in the office during the noon hour. 

Price of lunch for company em. 
ployees was set by themselves 
They agreed that men should pay 
40 cents per meal, while the gir) 
pay 30 cents—although one gi; 
voluntarily pays the same thing a: 
men, because of her appetite. 

Even television is a possibility j 
Community Credit’s offices, sinc 
both the president and executiv 
vice president have sets in thei 
private offices. 

President Louis Hiller had his 
office furnished with a desk fron 
Myrtle Desk Company, and it has 2 
frosted walnut finish. Another ex- 
ecutive office also has a Myrtlk 
desk, but in a soft-tone _finis} 
Richard Hiller, executive vice presi- 
dent, uses a desk and series of unit: 


from Rockwell-Barnes Compan 
The arrangement is_ extremel) 
flexible, since the units can bé 


changed to suit the _ individual 
When the units are together, how- 
ever, they appear to be one cor 
tinuous cabinet. 





Richard Hiller, executive vice president, has a working arrangement that uses © 
Rockwell-Barnes desk and series of individual units that make for top efficiency 
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7 
le Fellowships for 
{4 Executives 


cutives will be awarded Sloan 

wships in 1951 for participa- 

in an executive development 

ram at Massachusetts Institute 

rechnology, it was announced 
re ently. 

These fellowships, awarded to 

tanding young executives in a 
m-wide competition, cover a 
vear of advanced study in eco- 

mics and business administration 
at the Institute and are aimed at 
preparing men for higher executive 
responsibility. 

resident James R. Killian, Jr., 
in announcing the 1951 fellowships, 
said, “This program of broad and 
high-level education toward man- 
agerial leadership, initiated 20 
years ago by M.I.T.’s Department 
of Business and Engineering Ad- 
ministration, was the pioneer pro- 
gram of its kind. Its continuance 
has been made possible by generous 
grants of funds from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation and by the sup- 
port of companies that sponsor out- 
standing young men and provide a 
leave of absence for a year. 

“We find that men with about 
10 years of business experience be- 
hind them can benefit to an un- 
usual degree from the opportunity 
to broaden their understanding, and 
re-evaluate their own viewpoints 
concerning the complex problems 
facing industry today. The fellow- 
ship men have made rapid progress 
since their return to industry.” 

Sponsorship by an employer is a 
prerequisite of this program. The 
Fellows will be drawn from both 
large and small companies in vari- 
ous types of industry throughout 
the country. The winners of the 
fellowships will participate in a 
special program consisting of semi- 
nars, classes, and investigations. 

Applications for the awards 
must be made by February 24. Re- 
cipients will be selected on a com- 
petitive basis by M.I.T. after con- 
sideration of the applicants’ records 
and references, and consultation 
with their employers. Awards 
range up to $3,720 for married men 
and up to $2,720 for those who are 
single. Fellows will be in residence 
at the Institute in Cambridge from 
June 1951 to June 1952. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 30 and 
39 and have at least 5 to 10 years 

! industrial experience, part of it 
an executive capacity. 


f \URTEEN young business ex- 


natl 
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Was your office turned upside 


SOME OFFICES just about stand on 
their heads trying to get to the bot- 


tom of things. 


Shouldn't happen. Can't happen 
when simple McBee controls give 
you a running record olf every single 


phase of operation. 


McBee and ma- 


chines put prompt facts, accurate 


Kevsort cards 
facts, all the facts at management's 
fingertips, keep you apprised of the 
immediate situation, help spot sig- 
nificant trends. 


And with Kevsort, run-of-the-hire 
personnel get the facts out fast with- 
out special training. That gives Key- 
sort a valuable edge in flexibility and 
economy, multiplies the efficiency 
of the people now on your payroll 


And because Keysort cards are 


the original records, you're spared 








THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— The Marginally Punched Card 


New York 1 N 
Lid., 11 Bermondscy 


295 Madison Avenue 
Ihe McBee ¢ 


ompany 








— ) 
down again today : 


the errors and costly time lost in 


copying and recopying 
Withyvour present personnel, with 


out costly installations, modern 
McBee Keysort cards and machines 
provide you with accurate and use- 
ful management controls at less cost 


than When 


notched, the pre-coded holes along 


any other system 
the edges of the Keysort cards make 
it easy to collect a wealth of data 

classify it... summarize it... file it 
— ee 


accurately 


use it quickly and 


Which explains why McBee sales 
have multiplied sevenfold in just a 


few short years 


There’s a McBee man near you 


He's trained to advise you frankly 


whether or not McBee can solve 
vour particular problems Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us 
WAS OTN 
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United Air Lines has found 
a system for giving its cus- 
tomers better service, and 
the entire program stems 
from the fact that “One 
recording is worth 10,000 
words of oral and written 


instructions to salesmen” 


Customer: Do you fly to 
New York? 


Airline Agent: Yes, sir. 
Customer: When? 


Agent: Daily, standard 
time, at 7 a.m., 8 a.m., 12 





What's Wrong with This 
Telephone Conversation? 


(See answer in story below) 


noon, 5 p.m., 6 p.m., and 
2:45 a.m. 


Customer: Is that 6 p.m.? 
Agent: Yes, sir. 
Customer: Nonstop? 


Agent: Yes, sir. 








How United Trains Its Salesmen 


words of oral and written in- 
structions as a training aid for 
better salesmanship and customer 
service, in the opinion of B. B. 
Gragg, director of sales for United 
Air Lines, Inc. And Mr. Gragg 
should know, for he has applied all 
the techniques to improve the 
sales methods along his company’s 
13,250-mile system. 

“Recordings of actual conversa- 
tions between customers and com- 
pany personnel are vastly superior 
to any other method of upgrading 
the skill and effectiveness of our 
sales staff,"’ Mr. Gragg reported. 
“The recordings, made with the 
knowledge of customer and em- 
ployees, pinpoint flaws with com- 
plete certainty and provide ex- 
amples for improvement of weak- 
nesses in procedure.” 

United began making electrical 
recordings of customer calls to tele- 
phone sales agents as an experi- 
ment in the fall of 1948. Results 
were so successful that recordings 
now are a permanent part of the 
company’s sales training. Counter 
sales agents and outside salesmen 
recently have been included in the 
program through the use of tape 
recorders, 

Customers who call in for in- 
formation while recordings of tele- 
phone sales agents are being made 
are apprised of the process’ by 
“heep” tones at 15-second intervals. 
Later the record is played back 
privately to the employee by a 
training agent who points out de- 
fects and merits. 

employees hearing themselves in 
their own severest 


cr... recording is worth 10,000 


action are 
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critics, Mr. Gragg reported. The 
usual response was, “Do I sound 
that bad? I can do better than 
that.’”” Nervousness was common at 
the outset of recordings but it soon 
passed. Neither customers nor sales 
personnel have been offended by 
the device. 

“We explained to each employee 
that in recording his performance 
our purpose was to enhance his per- 
sonal skill and increase his value 
both to himself and to the com- 
pany,’ Mr. Gragg said. ‘The re- 
action invariably was cordial. 
Everybody likes to hear himself 
talk.” 

As an example of the kind of mis- 
handling which recordings have 
helped banish, Mr. Gragg offered 
the following conversation between 
a prospect and a telephone sales 
agent. 

Customer: Do you fly to New 

York? 

Agent: Yes, sir. 

Customer: When? 

Agent: Daily, standard time, at 

7 a.m., 8°a.m., 12 noon, 5 
p.m., 6 p.m., and 2:45 a.m. 
Customer: Is that 6 p.m.? 
Agent: Yes, sir. 
Customer: Nonstop? 
Agent: Yes, sir. 
And so on, with the customer a 
determined questioner and the sales 
agent courteous but passive. In- 
stead of degenerating into a quiz 
session, the same inquiry now fol- 
lows this pattern: 
Customer: Do you fly to New 
York? 

Agent: Yes, we have six non- 
ston flights daily. When 
would you like to go? 


Thus, in a few words, with : 
loss of time, the customer is et 
fectively answered and the sak 
concluded. 

The actual recording time f 
each conversation is about 
minutes, which is considered long 
enough to get a good cross sectio: 
of the telephone ‘‘technique”’ used 
by the United representative. I 
was found, however, that about 2'. 
hours are required to make thé 
recording and play it back so that 
faults can be detected and oral cor- 
rections made to eliminate mistakes 
in the future. United expects to cut 
down this time to 2 hours with a 
little more experience. 

In addition to this first training 
United provides something extra 
for those agents who need it. Now 
and then there may be a person 
who consistently makes the same 
mistake, and a little more training 
is necessary to eliminate the 
trouble. 

As side benefits of recordings 
United now has a complete library 
of authentic transactions to use as 
models in coaching sales trainees 
Recordings of passenger agent an- 
nouncements also have enabled the 
company to develop a_ standard 
system of concise, highly under- 
standable messages for use on 
public address systems at airport 
terminals. 

“Recordings have proved the 
most effective training device we 
have ever used,” Mr. Gragg con- 
cluded. “They undoubtedly con- 
tributed to increased sales in 1950 
I am convinced that one recording 
is worth 10,000 words of oral and 
written instructions to salesmen.’ 
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Ire 


“leaks” in your 
Order-billing system 


These 9 
searching 
questions 
may help 
save 

your firm 
hundreds of 
dollars! 








there cost! 


1. Do you know how many separate 
writings you require to get your orders 


shipped and billed?.................... 


2. Have you investigated recently to see 
if writings are being made which can be 
II ce csettiipeuunansenadeslescn 


3. Are the orders sent in by your branch 
offices or salesmen rewritten in your office? 


4. Are shipping addresses waeaned on 
your bills of lading?.................. 


5. Are these same addresses again re- 
written on your tags and labels?.. 


6. Are your invoices written separately 
from your shipping orders?...................... 


7. When a partial shipment is made do 
you write a new shipping order to cover 
items back-ordered?. = 


8. Do you write a new set of billing cop- 
ies covering each back order shipment? 

9. Do you post each individual invoice 
to your accounts receivable ledger’......... 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. F 


DITTO, hina 


617 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 172, Ill. 


lonuary 1951 





Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
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] Not) 





10. Would you like us to send you folders 
which illustrate how you can eliminate all 
retyping, on original and back orders, elim- 
inate posting to accounts receivable?. 


Yes! |) No[ } 


If answer is Yes", fill in and mail to: 


Ditto, Inc., 617 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Company Films Invoices and Saves 
98 Per Cent of Storage Space 





The Allen-Bradley Company uses an invoice that often 
contains vital engineering data, and it therefore must be 


retained for reorder purposes and for determining proper 
repair parts. Microfilming solved the storage space problem 





By A. F. North 


Treasurer, Allen-Bradley Company 


HE history of the Allen-Bradley 

Company, particularly since the 
close of World War II, has shown 
rapid growth and continually ex- 
panding operations. Sales of electri- 
cal control apparatus, radio parts, 
and other products of the company, 
have increased to a point where our 
volume is now greater each month 
than in the whole prosperous year 
of 1929. 

As a result, space has been at a 
premium, even though a new build- 
ing just completed will add about 
a quarter of a million square feet 
of floor space. Because of the com- 
pany’s growth, records have been 
increasing and accumulating; and it 
has been necessary to investigate 
not only the problem of eliminating 
records not absolutely essential, but 
also to discover methods of storing 
essential records. 

One of the problems was caused 
by the necessity for preserving 
copies of our invoices. The Allen- 
Bradley Company invoice, besides 
containing the usual billing data, 
has the engineering specification 
data for the order on the posting or 
record copy, in many cases. AS a 
result, it is necessary to keep these 
posting copies to determine proper 
repair parts, and for reorder pur- 
poses. While some of the invoices 
do not contain this engineering 
data, we have found it simpler to 
preserve all the invoice copies, 
rather than to sort out the ones 
that have engineering data on them. 
A survey of our records last year 
revealed that more than one and a 
half million of these invoices were 
kept on file. 

These records must be kept, and 
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be accessible, for the efficient con- 
duct of our business, and it was 
increasingly difficult to find filing 
space for them. As a result, a study 
was made of methods of preserving 
and filing records, and naturally 
microfilming was considered. 

We had our first experience with 
microfilming early in World War II, 
when we employed a microfilm 
service to photograph our tracing 
and engineering _ specifications. 
These films were stored in a vault 
in downtown Milwaukee so that 
they would be available in case of 
damage to the original records. 

In 1946, we employed a micro- 
film service to record all our old 
checks, but we found this to be 
somewhat inefficient because we 
still had to do the major part of the 
job of checking the films ourselves. 
This took our employees more time 
than it took the service to make the 
films, and after that we had to re- 
check to see that all the correc- 
tions were properly made. 

Consequently, when we investi- 
gated the possibility of using a serv- 
ice to microfilm our accounts re- 
ceivable invoices, and found the 
cost quotation to be quite high, we 
gave really serious consideration to 
doing our own microfilming. We 
decided to buy a Bell & Howell re- 
corder and reader. We estimated 
that we could amortize this cost 
over the one job—recording our ac- 
counts receivable invoices—and all 
additional photographing of records 
could then be done at film and labor 
cost only. 

We began microfilming the in- 
voices in July. These invoices are 
814 by 12 inches, and had been 


punched with two holes and boung 
in quantities of about 1,200 to , 
book. They had been prepare; 
originally by the Ditto process, anj 
we were somewhat dubious abou 
the clarity of reproduction yy; 
would get from this 20-year-old 
purple ink, but we found the legi. 
bility perfectly satisfactory, eve; 
with a 37 to 1 reduction ratio. 

It was necessary to film one side 
of the invoice only and we found 
that in using the 37 to 1 reductio; 
we could get approximately 7,0; 
pictures per roll. When we started 
we used hand feed because the 
original automatic feed was not 
able to handle the records which 
had been tightly compressed 
binders for a number of years. On 
this basis, we were able to filn 
about 11 books per day. In a short 
time, however, Burroughs was able 
to adjust the automatic feeder s 
that it could be used on these rec. 
ords, and as a result our production 
went up to 14 books per day. After 
the operators became experienced 
the production went up to 20 or 21 
books per day, or 24 to 25 thou- 
sand invoices in each 714-hou 
period. 

Two girls are working on this 
jeb. One inspects film on the reader 
while the other is running the re 
corder. When there is no film to in- 
spect, the girl prepares the media 
for filming. The two clerks handle 
all of the work themselves, except 
trucking the files to the recording 
location. They replace bulbs, clean 
the machine, adjust the double 
document stop and the _ hopper. 
After 2 weeks’ experience, both had 
become competent in all phases of 
the microfilming operation. 

We are photographing the in- 
voices in numerical order by lette: 
and series, beginning with the yea! 
1930. There is 2-day service from 
Chicago on processing and return- 
ing the developed film. Any images 
that are not clear are marked for 
retaking by the girl inspecting film 
as it is returned. When 60 or 70 of 
these retakes have been noted, they 
are rephotographed on a separate 
roll of film and the sections of <e- 
veloped film are then spliced into 
the proper original roll. Only 60 01 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Tosses Out 
1500 Forms 


ied from page 11) 


from 184 to 178. They handle the 
without delays or overtime. 


r This time saving was made pos- 
sible by many little improvements. 
For example, it was once customary 
ty) set up a loss ledger sheet for 
every casualty policy written. 
These went to files at the rate of 
16.000 a year. But 80 per cent of 
the insured never experienced a 


Joss. Why write a loss record? Now 
the loss sheet is prepared only when 
a loss is claimed. Claim indexes 
were once on an old-fashioned rec- 
ord which required 20 square feet. 
Today the same record is on a 
Cardineer rotary file which occu- 
pies 3 square feet and is operated 
with less time and effort. 

Maintenance is strict. Floors are 
scrubbed frequently, all desks 
washed monthly, and window wash- 
ing proceeds almost continuously. 
Light-meter checks on the lighting 
equipment and regular cleaning 
maintain the light at desk level at 
60 foot-candles or better. 

Costs of this unusually comfort- 
able private office buiiding are 
lower than in any public office 
building of similar equipment and 
facilities. Here is a break-down of 
the major costs: 


Janitors’ salaries $13,000 
Power—lights, etc. 4,100 
Power—air conditioning 1,400 
Gas 75 
Heat 1,100 
Supplies 1,500 
Repairs and maintenance _ 1,000 
Total $22,175 


The value of the building is car- 
ried on the books at $180,000, al- 
though it would cost $400,000 to 
replace. 

The company allots 50 cents a 
square foot as the rental value. 
This would bring the cost to 
$30,700. Another way to figure it 
would be to include 5 per cent for 
interest on the $180,000 and an- 
other 5 per cent for amortization. 
Add this $18,000 to the out-of- 
pocket costs, and the total comes 
t) $40,175. But any way it is 
figured, the magnificently com- 
fortable and efficient building, plus 
its advertising value from a beauti- 
ful, high site, seems less expensive 
than the same space in a downtown 
nt 


' building. 
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Great... 


for a guy 
with ten thumbs! 


Of all the mean little piddling jobs...do you know 
any worse than separating little postage stamps, 
licking and sticking them on? 

The postage meter prints postage, any amount 
needed in one stamp, for any kind of mail—even 
parcel post. Prints a dated postmark, with a small 
advertisement (optional), seals the envelope flap at 
the same time. 


The meter is set by the postoffice for as much 


postage as you want to buy... protects your 6 
postage from loss or misuse. Visible registers show 7% 





postage on hand, and postage used. 

There’s a postage meter for every office and 
shipping department, large and small. Ask your 
nearest PB office to show you the model you need 


New desk model 


...or send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BowWEs INC. 
2163 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


World's leading makers of 


mauing machine »flices tr 


93 cities in the U. S.and Canada 
Send Ulustrated booklet to 

Name 

Fir 


Addre 
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Vou! 
Cut heavy payroll 
production costs 














... by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


I EGARDLESS of how competent 
your office force may be.. 


. it cannot possibly compete with our 
numeric 


high-speed alphabetic and 
tabulating machines that are specially 
designed for payroll work. 

Furthermore, you cut payroll pro- 
duction costs because you pay only 
for the time these machines are work- 
ing for you! 

Your complicated payroll registers 
and other payroll data are proved 
accurate before you receive them 
and they are delivered to you on time. 

Why not get rid of those payroll 
headaches once and for all? Find out 
how much this efficient and confi 
dential service can save you month 
after month! 


Send for this 


Preseotine , 
Service 
Modern Payroll serm FREE 
nce sal : informative 
fees brochure new! 
Other tabulation services: Let us 


tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © £ODETROIT 
MONTREAL ©@ TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York (3, WN. Y. 
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How Purchasing System Operate; 


(Continued from page 13) 


Part 6—to research and product 
control to notify it of technical in- 
spection required. 

Part 7—to purchasing 
ment to stop follow-ups. 

Part 8—to accounts payable to 
pay any invoices required. 

One copy is retained by the re- 
ceiving unit as a working copy, and 
the original and four copies are 
retained. Between primary and 
ultimate receipt, the research and 
product control division obtains 
samples or ingredients for testing, 
and takes the original and four 
copies of the receiving report. Upon 
approval or rejection of the mate- 
rial through technical inspection, 
the research division endorses and 
signs the original of the receiving 
report, and returns it and four 
copies to the receiving unit. 

Now, the material is ready for 
ultimate receipt, or final acquisi- 
tion. Part 5 is placed by the receiv- 
ing unit with the material as a 
stock traveler. Part 4 becomes a 
permanent record in the file. 

The other parts are distributed 
as follows: 

Original—to accounts payable 
unit for attachment to permanent 
voucher files. 

Part 2—to purchasing 
ment vendor files. 

Part 3—to requisitioning depart- 
ment. 

Last year, when Grove purchased 
the F. W. Fitch Company’s four 
plants, it became necessary tc de- 
vise a purchase order system which 
would provide copies for a larger 
group of people. The same system 
as described here was put into use, 
with the addition of a Ditto Master 
in the same typing operation to 
provide the extra copies. It is used 
to run off all needed copies quickly. 

It is evident that this system, al- 
though built on modern paperwork, 
is more than just another system 
and procedure. Inherent in it are 
many elements of control and place- 
ment of authority and _ responsi- 
bility which carry out company 
policy. All forms are designed to 
save writing time, to reduce typing 
costs, and to eliminate extra forms 
and extra writing. A comprehen- 
sive procedure manual has_ been 
written and distributed to every- 
body concerned with requisitioning, 
purchasing, receiving, testing, and 
paying for materials. Every detail 
of the procedure is covered, with 


depart- 


depart- 


ample provision for use in emerg; 
cies, as when a branch plant 
make an emergency purchase 
With the system.and the }) 
dure manual, it is possible to oj, 
ate the entire purchasing unit w;: 
a minimum of clerical help, w;; 
fewer errors, and with less de] 
than was ever possible in the pa 





New Benefits 


MPLOYEE benefit plans are 
E ting a few amendments, acco) 
ing to a survey by the Natio: 
Industrial Conference Board, N¢ 
York, N. Y. The additions are mac 
as a result of the Korean War, a: 
they concern the effects of milita 
leave on employee benefits. 

The survey included 180 con 
panies, and 149 said that group lif 
coverage for employees enterin; 
military service would be cancele 
About 70 per cent of the 149 con 
panies will cancel the coverag: 
within 31 days. Of these compani 
canceling the group life coverag: 
however, almost 1 in every 5 | 
planning to contribute to the en 
ployees’ National Service Life I: 
surance premiums. 

Forty-nine of the surveyed cor 
panies have a Christmas bonu 
plan, and slightly over half of this 
group will consider the departing: 
employees as partly or wholl 
eligible for such payment. Virtuall; 
all of the companies pay employee: 
for vacations fully earned but no’ 
taken at the time they ent 
Service. 

Where group hospitalization 
already a part of a company’s p! 
gram, almost 1 out of 4 will cor- 
tinue dependency coverage. Blu 
Cross and Blue Shield coverage de- 
pend ‘on the type of financing i 
effect.”” For example, 5 of the 1 
completely employer-financed Blu 
Cross plans will continue to pay thi 
full cost of dependency coveragt 
during military leave. On the othe 
hand, only 5 of the 27 jointly 
financed plans and 3 of the 58 em: 
ployee-financed plans provide fo! 
continued dependency coverage b) 
the company. 

Sixty-eight of the 149 companies 
have Blue Shield plans in effec! 





and 4 of the 10 companies paying | 
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sts will continue to do so for 
pendents of men entering the 
ser ice. However, only 5 of the 22 
financed plans and 2 of the 
24 « nployee-financed plans will fol- 
Jow ‘his practice. 
survey shows that financing 
iployee pension credits for 
time in Service “depends to a large 
: on whether the plan is con- 
tributory or noncontributory.” If 
ntributory, 3 out of 4 companies 
ctate that they are suspending all 
yments. No further funding is 
until the employee returns. 
the noncontributory pension 
ins, 3 out of 4 companies will 
ike contributions for the em- 
yee while he is in Service, or 
on his return. The remaining 
companies will simply suspend con- 
tributions while the employee is in 
Service. 


pa 
if 
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pl 
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Planning Saves 
Money 


(Continued from page 9) 


the tabulating department, with 
the idea that scheduling will speed 
the work and save time and money. 
Although Woodmen is outstand- 
ing for its efficient office procedures, 
the story does not stop there. As 
mentioned before, the office equip- 
ment is of the best, including Ad- 
dressograph, Mimeograph, Multi- 
lith, and Multigraph, and the com- 
pany has standardized on Ediphone 
dictating equipment. Of 259 type- 
writers in the company, 14 are 
electric models—it plans to _ pro- 
cure more. Woodmen has its own 
building in downtown Omaha, and 
its 450 employees have 68,000 
square feet of space. 
The spacious lobby that leads 
to executive offices is probably as 
impressive as any in the country, 
nd the large conference room is 
equally impressive. The unusual 
lividual desk-type conference 
ible was custom made. 
Woodmen’s employee relations 
policies appear sound. There is a 
group annuity and retirement plan, 
plus group life insurance. Vacation 
periods depend upon service, and 
ft 15 years an employee gets 
weeks’ vacation. There are also 
the usual rest periods twice a day, 


and coffee is served free of charge 


‘he various departments. 
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eeewhen you use this new 
Kodak photocopy paper 





You'tt spot the improvement thc 
first time you see youl letters or other 
documents reproduced on new, low- 
cost Kodagraph Contact Paper 

Your photocopies will have a new 
sparkle . 
and clear... 
blacks, clean whites 

Furthermore, your operator will 


. with every detail sharp 


in dense photographic 


report a big improvement in produc- 


tion, too. She can give you faster 


You'll see a big 
improvement 






-.in your present 
machine 


service ... with less paper waste, for 
Kodagraph Contact Paper has wide 
latitude and exceptional uniformity 

.Which eliminates the need for 
split second timing and_ trial-and 


error testing...reduces “re-makes.” 


Make your next order “Koda 
graph Contact Paper”. . . and see for 
yourself. It’s low in price and 


made by Kodak specific illy for use 
in all types of contact photocopiers 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 





} 








4h 

Mail coupon for EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

free booklet ‘ Industrial Photographic Division 

4, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
N 

Gent P] sme i ¢ P ! ! Document d Dra i I 

J fre | klet tail » Koda phi ¢ tact Paper 
Name as ) rt ‘ 
( ompany 
Street 

i le 

City iY odalk 
State 








SIMPLE, AUTOMATIC 


OWEN SAVER 


IT’S THE LOW-COST 


Davidson 


FOLDING MACHINE 


It will told your monthly statements, form letters, 
advertising literature, and bulletins at a fraction 
girl with a 
10 to 20 girls... 


without overtime, without upsetting office rou- 


of the cost of manual folding. One 
Davidson can do the work of 


tine. And mailings will go out on time. That's 
why a Davidson will quickly pay for itself even 


Just turn the knob and, 
“click’’, the adjustment is 
made and stays ‘‘put’’. 


if used but once a month. 


Any girl can operate a Davidson. It’s fully auto- 
matic and adjustments are few and exceedingly = 
simple. Folds light and heavy papers from | 
3” x 3” to 10” x 14” with a wide variety of ' 
folds. Speed? Up to 20,000 an hour. 

The Davidson is a time-proven office machine. ; 
Thousands are now in use. And you can buy it 
on convenient terms. 

Our booklet on “Folding 
Facts” will enable you to make 





4 


eae 


load auto- 


Continuous 
matic feeder. Load may be 
replenished without interrupt- 


in vour office. Write for your ; 
— free copy today ii cc lt 
J DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


aaa 
ee ae A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


a comparison of folding costs 


ge 
1028-58 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


. : | 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in principal cities 








Company Films 
Invoices 


(Continued from page 4U) 


70 items are rephotographed at oy, 
time in order to keep producti 
current. 

When a splice is made, a jj; 
which reads, ‘Retake, Roll 30,” { 
example, is photographed. The fil; 
roll is then spaced and all the » 
takes on that one roll are inserte¢ 
A space is also left after all th 


retakes, and before the beginnin, 


of the regular roll, so that all 
takes are on the first part of t} 
film where they can easily 
identified. 

Since our operators have becom 


experienced, we have found tha: 





we have only one retake in every} 


four rolls of film, and usually th 


average number of retakes on a: 
one of these rolls is no more th; 
four. We have never had more th; 
ten. This means generally, that y 
have no more than four retakes j 


28,000 film images, or about one ir} 


7,000. We are well satisfied wit! 
this quality of photography a: 
the progress of our production. 
At present, our films are stored i 
a fire-resistant cabinet, 


if necessary. We find that 98 pe 
cent less storage space is require 
for the film than for the origina 
records. 


When filming of these account 
receivable records is completed, w 


expect to bring the photographi 


record of our checks up to date an¢ 


keep it current. We also expect 


make copies of general records ani} 


where 
under normal expectancy, we car 
expect to maintain them 500 years 


to dispose of the original books} 
after all tax and other matters are} 


settled for any particular yea! 


Elimination of all these records wil 
give us new office space, part 0! 
which we will make available for a 
department | 
There one girl will be able to main: | 


small microfilming 


tain all our files and serve as 
record clerk as well as keep ou 


current records on microfilm. Wit! 


this arrangement we _ anticipat 
elimination of lost invoices an¢ 
misfiling delays, and of cours 


there will be a considerable savins 


in personnel. 

Further plans call for phot 
graphing our tracings and enginee! 
ing specifications within the 


limitations of our equipment. W: 
severa 


have had this work done 
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tin since we first started the 
project early in World War II, but 
with our own equipment we expect 
t » very nearly up to date on 
th rk at all times. 

n-Bradley has always spon- 
gore generous and comprehensive 
em; vee benefits, ranging from 
pens ons to recreation halls and a 
wel! ounded recreation program. 
Ev in this our microfilming 
equi, ment is brought into use, as 
pension records are microfilmed be- 
fore being sent to the actuary who 
manages our pension fund. This 


provides protection against loss in 
shipment, and also makes the film 
available for reference while the 


original records are with the 
actuary. 
Microfilming brought us many 


advantages, and we are finding new 
uses for it every day. We eliminated 
the need for costly increased stor- 
age space and saved 98 per cent of 
our present space. We _ provided 
easily located, clearly readable rec- 
ords that will be available many 
years from now, and we are able 
to furnish these much more effi- 
ciently, and with fewer people. 





How Air Force 
Mechanized 


T Kelly Air Force Base, near 
A San Antonio, Tex., machines 
are taking the place of the brains 
and fingers that once kept track of 
the mountainous tonnage of mili- 
tary materials passing through this 
huge supply depot. As part of a 
world-wide Air Force project to 
mechanize its accounting, Kelly has 
supplanted hundreds of its civilian 
clerks with electronic devices that 
do the same work in a fraction of 
the time required by human hands. 

The change from manual to auto- 
matic bookkeeping is not unique 
with Keily. The same transforma- 
tion is being made throughout the 
Air Force. But this base—which is 
the headquarters of the vast San 
Antonio Air Materiel Area—is the 
largest single air depot in the 
world. It is responsible for some 
233,000 different items of supply 
that can be subdivided into 275,000 
Separate parts. The total number 
Of pieces issued and received at 
Kelly in a year adds up to 3,250,000, 
Weivhing 450,000 tons. Consequent- 
ly. this is an ideal laboratory in 
Which to see the results achieved 
by mechanization. 
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cut shipping costs... 
Ng Mistakes 


StOp shippi 


Register shown is the 
l arco 
Large form capacity holds 
300 2-part, 200 3-part, 

150 4-part, 
forms 


Manifolder 


100 5-part 
1//< opres issue, 


Faster Writing—UARCO BILLS 
OF LADING in a convenient auto- 
graphic register the fastest 
known method to write U.B.L.'s 
by hand! 

All items covering your own 
products are pre-printed; the clerk 
completes the forms simply by 
checking. Writing of many details 
is entirely eliminated. And he does 
this just once—the register does 
the rest, turning out clear, crisp 
carbons for carrier, receiver, your- 
self. 


Lower Rates—pre-printing assures 


UARCO Incorporated 
Room 1621, 141 ¥ 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Jackson Blvd 


Please send samples of Uareo BILL OF LADING 


Register Forms 
Firm 


Name 


City State 


each product shipped is properly 
described to carry rates. 
Over-charges from incorrect list- 
ings are eliminated. So are mis- 
takes in routing, in checking at the 
receiving end. Uarco Forms pay 


low est 


back their cost over and over 
again! 
These Benefits Can Be Yours — 


Uarco designs and prints BILLS 
OF LADING to fit every type of 
shipping operation; provides the 
right kind of register to use. Use 
the coupon below to secure a port- 
folio of sample U.B.L. forms. 


sweearanaareen 


BUSINESS FORMS 


Factories Deep River, Connecticut; 
Chicago, Illinois: Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, California. Sales Repre 
entatives in all principal citees 


UARCO — 
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my hero! 


The Marchant man to the rescue with the only 


calculator with Push-Button* Multiplication... 
available on both the Figuremaster and the 
low-cost Figurematic. Since more than half of 
all calculator work is multiplication, the 
young lady is happy indeed to get a 
Marchant ... the calculator that 
multiplies easiest and fastest because 
it saves one step inevery multiplication 
problem. The Marchant man in 
your phone book will prove this on 
your own work. Call him today. 


NEW AUTOMATIC LINE-UP 
SPEEDS DIVISION. Touch of 
new Division Control automatically 
lines-up dividend and divisor as 


division begins 


wf 


oo 


Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 
GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS CJ 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA il 
kor each part carried in more 
than a hundred block-long ware- 


houses at the base—parts ranging 
from individual nuts the size of a 
tack’s head up to the massive en- 
gines that keep a B-36 bomber 
aloft—a separate account is kept. 
When a requisition comes from a 
squadron or another base, records 


of one kind and another must 
follow the order from the time 
it is received until the part is 


shipped. In addition, a day-to-day 
total of each piece in has 
to be kept. Once every 90 days the 
Air Materiel Command requires of 
every depot a stock balance and 
consumption report on all its sup- 


stock 
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* PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
Touch of a key in this row enters 
multiplier digit POSITIVELY. . . cor- 
riage shifts AUTOMATICALLY... 
answer appears SIMULTANEOUSLY 
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AMERICA'S FIRST 


plies. At any time AMC—or one of 
its regional offices—may want to 
know the amount of a specific part 
which is in urgent demand. 

Until the accounting machines 
were installed, beginning in the fall 
of 1949, at least seven cards were 
carried for every item in supply, to 
cover all these steps in the endless 


process of receiving and _ issuing 
material. The various data listed 


on the cards were laboriously writ- 
ten down by girls with pens and 
pencils and typewriters. Now two 
basic cards are sufficient: A stock 
card, which identifies the item; and 
a record on which the weight, num- 
and othe: necessary in- 


ber, cost, 





formation are punched by th. m, 
chines. A piece accumulates sop 
temporary information sheets op; 
the way; but these are fed in: ; th, 
machines at intervals, so tha’ jy 
two cards remain at the day’: e; 

The machines themselves a, 
standard IBM business machine 
What function they perform « 
pends on the way they are wire; 
The base accounting branch ixee;, 
a dozen or more wiring systenis « 
up as self-contained units, whic: 
can be attached to a machi) 
removed from it in a few mit 
Special wire arrangements ma; 
made for any specific job withj 
the machine’s capacities—which ay 
almost limitless in the accounting 
field. 

Besides the basic mathematica! 
work of adding and subtracting 
and making a record of the trans. 
action—the machines will take an, 
number of cards and sort them ac. 
cording to types and classes 0; 
property. They can yield a dail; 
total by weights or cost or status 
of any individual piece or group 
parts. They type their answers o; 
data sheets of various kinds | 
punch them on other cards or du- 
plicate the old cards in any numbe: 
or variety. They issue stockroor 
orders and shipping documents t 
go with materials issued. They ar 
geared to teletype machines so tha: 
the information in them is 
automatically to other bases or t 
Air Materiel Command, and ther 
translated into cards or record 
sheets by machines of the same 
sort. In this way the Air Force i 
able to determine instantly what it: 
balance is at any supply depot \ 
group of depots anywhere in thé 
world. 

The project as a whole is 
sweeping one which will take abou! 
2 more years to complete and wil 
eliminate all hand posting of rec- 
ords in the Air Force. At Kelly thi 
first phase was accomplished 2 
weeks ahead of schedule, when th: 
central base supply depot was con- 
verted to automatic accounting las! 
April. The second phase ended 
November 1 with the mechanizati 
of the fifteen service stocks tha! 
take care of local activities at th 
base. Voucher control and managt 
ment reporting are the next step: 
on the program. Not until the e! 
tire system is in effect will its ful 


ltes 


< 


sent 


efficiency and _ savings becom 
apparent. 
Last year, the base processe 


about 9,000 supply items a day. !' 


now handles between 13,000 a! 
14,000 pieces a day without any 
crease in personnel. 
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Turnover 
Is Low 


ued from page 18) 


workers and has little chance to 
fee] left out and alone. 
The Companion Companies have 
ied numerous other channels 
where employees can devote their 
ime and talents. There is a dra- 
matics group, as well as a choral 
society, and sports include bowl- 
ing, softball, swimming, and basket- 
hall. With their large number of 
employees, the insurance com- 
yanies are able to confine competi- 
tion to the workers in the one huge 
building. 

One system put into operation 
recently makes it possible for the 
personnel department to produce 
automatically almost any survey on 
employees. A card has been key- 
punched for every worker includ- 
ing such information as: Whether 
a person is married or single, where 
she came from, her education, and 
numerous other statistics. It is then 
a simple matter to sort the cards 
by machine and automatically print 
whatever report is required. 

While providing various “extras” 
that help an employee’s morale, the 
Companion Companies realize that 
the basic equipment in an office is 
of the utmost importance. That is 
why the Companies make sure 
there is adequate lighting at each 
desk, that desks, chairs, typewriters, 
and other equipment are modern 
and in good working order. The 
Companies have 65 IBM electric 
typewriters, 552 manual machines, 
and 148 Ediphone dictating ma- 
chines. They have the latest in IBM 
tabulating equipment and the best 
that Pitney-Bowes has to offer in 
the way of postage-meter machines. 
Most of the desks were made by 
The Leopold Company, and all of 
them—as well as the other office 
furnishings—were bought since the 
original building was erected. 

The building is completely air 
conditioned, and ceilings and some 
walls are soundproofed. Hauserman 
movable metal partitions have been 
ised to great advantage in the 
building. 

Executive offices are comfortable 
and well planned, but they are not 
lavish. The decoration of each of- 

© was designed by Mrs. Mabel L. 
Criss, vice president and director of 
personnel and planning, to suit the 

sonality of the occupant. 
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New addition to a distinguished 
series of Handbooks — 


PERSONNEL 
HANDBOOK 


Tested Methods in Personnel and Industrial Relations 


How to deal with a company’s most important asset—people. Here 
is the one complete reference of proved policies and techniques to 
help you meet every kind of personnel problem arising from rela- 
tionships (1) between management and employees, (2) among em- 
ployees, and (3) between company and the public, government 
agencies, and other groups. 

Procedures and rules reflect best practice and experience of leading com- 
panies—plus judgment of experts representing a balanced cross-section of 
authority. Today, with the labor situation in a critical stage of uncertainty, the 
Handbook provides what you need to help secure the best personnel available 





Edited by 
JOHN F. MEE, Pro- 
fessor and Chair- 
man of Department 
of Management; 
Director, Bureau of 
Personnel Rela- 
tions, Indiana Uni- 

versity. 
With Board of 65 
Contributing and 
Consulting Editors. 




















r--- 





Paton — 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
Leng «= 
COST ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 1482 Pages 556 illus. 


—develop their maximum potentialities—reduce 
turnover by offering greater human satisfactions 
—achieve highest output with less effort, at 
lower cost. 


20 BIG SECTIONS: The Personnel Program. Organiza- 
tional Planning. Budgeting, Cost Control. Job Analysis, 
Job Evaluation. Wage, Salary Administration Merit 
Rating. Personnel Tests. Employment. Health, Medical 
Services. Financial Services. Nonfinancial Services. Safety. 
Contract Negotiations. The Labor Contract. Employee 
Communications. Industrial and Governmental Relations 
Human Relations, Morale. Training, Education. Public 
Relations. The Personne! Audit. 262 Forms, Diegrams. 
Check Lists. Flexible Binding. 1167 Pages. $10. 





Other Handbooks of Business and Industry 
you will want to examine and use—each 
representing the combined experience of 
scores of qualified experts. 









1505 Pages 


Bogen — 

FINANCIAL HANDBOOK = 1289 Pages = 139 Illus. 
Nystrom — 

MARKETING HANDBOOK = 1321 Pages 226 Illus. 
Alford-Bangs — 

PRODUCTION HANDBOOK  1676Pages 771 Illus. 


EXAMINE ANY HANDBOOK 5 DAYS —_ 


SEND me the Handbooks checked below. In 5 days ! will remit 
omount shown, plus postage, or return Handbooks without further 
obligation. (We pay postage if check comes with order.) 





277 Illus. 


J 


Name 


Firm 


Address 






City 





Fifteen East Twenty-Sixth Street 


[) Personnel Handbook, Mee $10.00 
[] Accountants’ Handbook, Paton 10.00 
] Cost Accountants’ Handbook, Lang 10.00 
} Financial Handbook, Bogen 10.00 
Marketing Handbook, Nystrom 10.00 
Production Handbook, Alford-Bangs 10.00 


State 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


. New York 10, WN. Y. 








What Does Employee Gambling Cost? 


Continued from page 15) 


job is to get rid of outside people painful; some of your most skilled 
selling chances to your employees workers may be selling bets on 
and provide plant security against horse races or football or baseball 
them. pool tickets. 

Call meetings of foremen and let Attempt to get police cooperation 
them know you expect their full in driving the betting parlors—often 
and complete cooperation. Hold called horse parlors—out of your 
foremen responsible for lost time neighborhood. You may need to see 
due to gambling, and back up these the ward committeeman, or some 
foremen with discharges for politician to force police action. 
workers who do not mend _ their It must be remembered that one 
ways. This may be costly and drive will not solve the problem. 





effortless 
(SMOOTHEST JOB 


4 Pp e e d my IN YOUR OFFICE) 


COLLATING used to be labor. 
Slow, monotonous. More irritating still if the rest of the 
day’s work was piling up. Now you press a foot pedal 
the collated sheets fall into your hands. 





Whether your collating is part time or real production . . . if you wish to see 
when and where mechanical collating becomes profitable, we'll mail you on 
request our simplified ‘‘A'’ collating production survey sheet. And we will 
analyze it for you if you wish . . . with no implied obligation. 


Thowns Mechanical Collncoe Corp. 
RUZ Spectalists in Paper Gathering 


— 30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. DiGsY 9-2270 





The gamblers will go “under. 
ground” for a few weeks, the: 
trickle back. The profits are 
large for them to give up easily. 

The situation in a large plan 
quite similar to that in a big cit, 
that is, when police officials a); 
under pressure from newspaper 
and civic organizations to do some. 
thing about the gambling racket; 
they “put on the heat” for awhile 
The gamblers slow down their ac. 
tivities, and the police get credj; 
for a great job. Before too much 
time has elapsed, however, and be. 
fore too much money has been lost 
the gamblers renew their racket 
and soon have their businesse; 
humming along as usual. Routine 
changes according to the pressure 

Conduct a vigorous drive, using 
posters in the plant, and stories ip 
the company magazine. Give pub. 
licity to gambling losses. Check 
workers who are constantly beset 
by bill collectors, who are in ar. 
rears in repaying company debts 
and who are behind on payment: 
to the credit union. 

Get management interested in 
fighting gambling in the plant. D. 
not attempt to do anything if man- 
agement is not thoroughly in sym. 
pathy with the drive against plant 
gambling. 

Maintain a watch of all company 
gates and factory exits to catch 
men slipping out to place bets 
Trace the source of their betting 
and try to arouse neighborhood or 
community action against all the 
offenders. 

Do not permit slot machines in 
company recreation spots, even 
though the profits go to the em- 
ployees’ welfare fund or some 
similarly good cause. Slot machines 
are the entering wedge for all kinds 
of gambling activities, and are 
brutal thieves of the public's 
money. 

Getting rid of gambling may cost 
money. Private detectives to ferret 
out the facts are expensive. But 
the expense is trifling compared t 
the losses of employee money and 
employer time. 

It probably required many years 
for gambling to gain its present 
strong foothold in any plant. I 
cannot be stamped out overnight 
but it can be controlled and dis- 
couraged, and possibly eliminated 
entirely by a long, hard campaign 
against it. 
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New Classes at 
Honeywell 


STOMER employee’ courses 
C fitted to specific requirements 
of each of its industrial instrument 
isers Were opened January 8 at the 
Philadelphia school of the Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

During the past year the school 
expanded its activities. It held its 

rst seminar for colleges and tech- 
nical schools, an event attended by 
professors from more than 20 
American educational institutions 
and 1 from England. Concentrated 
sessions were held for chemical 
operating and equipment executives 
from 9 foreign countries. In addi- 
tion, specialized courses were held 
for several trade groups. Similar 
events are again being planned for 
1951, said M. J. Ladden, chief in- 
structor of the company’s Brown 
School. 

“The new courses will cover in- 
dustrial instruments maintenance 
and repair,’”’ Mr. Ladden said. “The 
classes Will be held on a 3-, 5-, and 
13-week basis. The shorter courses 
will be for concentrated instruction, 
the longer courses for more com- 
prehensive training in complete in- 
dustrial instrumentation.” 

Other 3-week courses will start 
March 26 and April 30. They will 
include training in  pyrometry, 
ElectroniK potentiometers, and 
pneumatic automatic control and 
transmission. The 5-week classes, 
starting February 12 and May 28, 
will include the same subjects, also 
flow meters, thermometers, pres- 
sure gauges, and hygrometers. 

The comprehensive 13-week 
course, to be held from February 12 
to May 11, will include instruction 
yon millivoltmeter-type pyrometers, 
continuous balance (ElectroniK) 
potentiometers, electrically oper- 
ated automatic control, flow meters, 
thermometers, pressure gauges, 
hygrometers, air-operated auto- 
matic control, Moist-o-Graphs, 
tachometers, resistance thermom- 
eters, gas analysis, and conductivity 
instruments. 

All classes will be conducted at 
the-Brown School in Philadelphia. 
The industries for which special 
process instrumentation classes will 
be held will be announced upon 
completion of the full schedule. 

The Philadelphia division is a 
part of the parent company in Min- 
neapolis. Before Honeywell bought 
U company, it manufactured 
“brown” instruments. 
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A beauty and a bargain! 








COSCO a= 


Posture Chair 


(Patent Pending 


*"'Finger-Lift": With a lift 
of the finger on conven- 
ient control lever, you 


raise or lower and posi- 


tively lock seat at any 
height from 16 


to 20°. 


Cosco “Finger-Lift’’ Posture Chair combines every 
thing you could possibly ask in an office chair for men 
and women who work sitting down: restful, work 
encouraging comfort, high style, durable all-steel con 
struction . . . and a// at an unprecedented low price 


Seat height is easily, instantly and positively adjustable 
anywhere between 16” and 20”-—— backrest adjusts three 
ways. Deep, foam rubber-padded, revolving, ‘‘saddle”’ 
seat and backrest upholstered in washable, durable, 
vinyl plastic—-green, maroon, brown or gray. Life 
time lubricated, hard rubber casters, with ball bearing 
swivels. 

Three models, choice of gray or brown enamel or chro 
mium finish, retailing for about $29.95 to $31.95. Ask 
for demonstration without obligation at leading office 
equipment outlets. Or write for name of nearest dealer 
and free, ‘“‘tell-all’’ circular. 


Posture Back Adjusts THREE Ways 
a ae Se | G&G 
aa | AA | RE 


In and out for Up and down for Tilts freely to 
depth of seat height of backrest follow’ the back 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION - 


Makers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Ut 


Illustrated 


Model 


16-C,with gray, baked- 


on enamel finish 


COLUMBUS, 


ty Tables 








TO RAISE: Place foot on 
circular rung and, with 
one hand releasing con 
trol lever, lift seat to de 


sired height 


TO LOWER: Lift upward 
on controllever and lower 


seat to proper level 
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Dorit Walk... 
TALK! 








EXECUTONE 


THE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and empl: yees running back 
and forth. That’s how much the NEW 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication. “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“CHIME-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 





COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 





inc., Dept. A-2 


EX KRCUTONE, 


115 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Without obligation 


please let me have 
Phe name of your local Distributor 
Complete descriptive literature 
VAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
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Reducing Absenteeism 


In Cold Weather 


AUL BEZAZIAN, partner of 
Burton Browne Advertising, 
Chicago, has said many times that 
he would write a check for $10,000 
if someone would guarantee that 
he would never have another cold. 
Mr. Bezazian has not written a 
$10,000 check yet, because nobody 
has been able to give him his guar- 
antee, but he does not have the 
colds he used to have. 

In previous years, he was in bed 
for days with colds that arrived 
with discouraging regularity. Mr. 
Bezazian said that during any one 
winter he had a minimum of seven 
colds, and they cut deeply into his 
working hours, as well as into his 
week ends. 

Last winter, however, the adver- 
tising executive had only two colds, 
and he was kept at home for only 
1 day for each cold. He did not have 
a single cold this last fall. 

The secret behind Mr. Bezazian’s 
newly acquired resistance is a 
vaporizer that circulates in his of- 
fice, which is said to kill air-borne 
bacteria and viruses. Called the 
Glyco-Master vaporizer, the unit 
“treats” the air twice in a fraction 
of a second. People in an office that 
has one of these units are thus sup- 
posed to have protection against 
colds and other ills that cause so 
much absenteeism during winter 
months. 

Mr. Bezazian had heard about the 
Glyco-Master—manufactured by 
Columbia Chemical Company, Inc., 
Chicago—and had installed one in 
his home. He was pleased with the 
results there and suggested to his 
partner that they try the units in 
their offices. Although he took some 
good-natured ribbing, Mr. Bezazian 
bought Glyco-Masters for the of- 
fice—and then watched for the colds 
that seldom arrived. 

Burton Browne Advertising has 
a comparatively small office with 
eight employees, and when any one 
person is out with a cold, extra 
work is piled on the others. One 
girl in the office apparently is ex- 
tremely susceptible to colds, but 
her sniffles seem to have run their 
course, Her attendance record has 
taken a surprising turn just as Mr. 
Bezazian'’s has, and both of them 
give full credit to the Glyco-Master. 

Absenteeism has long been a 


problem for many companies dy 
ing winter’s siege, but there wa 
little that could be done. A ye, 
ago, when cold pills were gettin: 
so much publicity, some companie 
clamored to buy them for the; 
workers. Tests were made, giving 
cold pills to some employees ani 
none to others; and announcemen: 
were made about the great redye. 
tion in colds because of the pills. 

Some months later, more tests be. 
gan to reveal different results, ani 
they indicated that cold pills lacke; 
some of the powers they were sup. 
posed to have. Employees with ; 
tickle in their throats would take ; 
pill and still have to stay home j 
bed with a cold. 

Mr. Bezazian and the people ; 
his office suffered with colds 1} 
same as others, but they belie, 
the closest thing to 100 per cen 
prevention has been found in the 
Glyco-Master. 

Because one company believes 
that colds have been reduced with 
the Glyco-Master does not neces. 
sarily convince other people. Whe: 
other names are added to the list 
the product gains importance. Cur 
tiss Candy Company uses the unit 
as does Aldens, Inc. One of the to; 
executives of the Chicago Dail 
News has a Glyco-Master in his 
office. 

An insurance company that has 
home offices in Chicago also forces 
vapor through its air-conditioning 
system in an effort to reduce ab- 
senteeism caused by colds. Sterling 
Insurance Company, according 1 
G. E. Holmquist, vice president 
“injects into our forced ventilating 
system measured amounts of Glyco- 
cide. This material has been recom: 
mended by many doctors, _ the 
American Medical Association, and 
other groups interested in huma! 
welfare. The purpose is to hel 
build up resistance to colds. The 
vapor is blown through the pren 
ises in an amount prescribed }) 
competent authorities.” 

These are only a few of the bus 
nesses that have found the vap 
unit beneficial in reducing colds 
among its employees. Even thes 
companies would hesitate to mak 
great claims for the _preve! 
tive nature of the vapor, becaus 
they can only compare absente 
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when the units were in use 
before they were installed. 
other things naturally must be 
raken into consideration, and it 
yould be difficult to give complete 
redit for low absenteeism to any 
ne thing. The important point, 
hough, is that the various users 
are about as enthusiastic as Mr. 
Bezazian, because they all have 
noticed a reduction in the number 
f colds. 

Servicemen during World War II 
came into contact with the Gly- 
eolized vapor, and at one Army 
field, officers found that there were 
fewer colds than at most of the 
ther stations. The barracks at the 
ne field had a Glycolized atmos- 
phere, and officers decided that was 
the reason for the small number of 
colds. 

Some time later, a New York 
bank used Glycol for controlling 
humidity, and officials soon were 
amazed to learn that absenteeism 
was unusually low. Considerable 
research was done by the company 
that had installed the humidity 
unit, and the new, modern Glyco 
units were the result. 





Gold Medals for 
Best Letters 


HE fifteenth annual Gold Medal 
competition for the best busi- 
ness letters of the year was an- 
nounced recently by its sponsor, 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. For 15 years executives have 
been awarded Gold Medals for ex- 
cellence in business correspondence. 
The competition is open to any 
company or individual, and any 
number of letters—single or in a 
series—may be submitted. Winners 
are selected on the basis of the re- 
sults the letter achieved, its con- 
tent, and the adaptability of the 
letter idea to other lines of business. 
A recent winner offered coopera- 
tive promotion and brought a 90 
per cent response. Another winner 
Was a success-story letter that en- 
couraged older route salesmen; a 
third award resulted from a “send- 

f’ letter to new salesmen. 

Official entry blanks, which must 
accompany each letter, may be ob- 
tai nee from the Gold Medal Letter 
Editor, The Dartnell Corporation, 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
'), Tllinois. Competition closes 
February 28. 
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CUT YOUR RECORD-KEEPING COSTS 





For more than 15 years, American Lithofold 
has provided the nation’s leading industries with efficient, 
labor saving forms. American Lithofold “Planned” Business 
Forms simplify and speed the flow of work, eliminate 
non-productive “form-writing” and reduce labor costs appreciably. 


Three basic forms serve practically every business requirement. 
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CARBON LEAVED CARBON LEAVED HI- SPEED 


LITHOFOLD 


Used widely in trucking, 
airline industries 


LITHOSTRIP 


Fits into the efficiency pro 


LITHOSET 


insert — deleave 
binding deleaves 


Easy to 
Special 
all carbons with a single 


gram of every department— railroad 


shipping to advertising wherever mass, single-pur 


motion. Pre-punched to sales to accounting Fits pose forms (such as freight 

planned specifications typewriters and all fully bills) are required. Can be 
Perfect alignment where automatic machines such os supplied fully or partially 
handwriting is advisable teletypes and tabulators interleaved 








“4-STEP’ ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATION 


Covers all aspects; function, design, construction and 
cost of present and proposed forms. See for yourself 
how American Lithofold “Planned” Business Forms can 
increase your efficiency, boost output, reduce your 
company’s record-keeping costs. The “4-STEP” 
analysis is yours for the asking without obligation 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


‘ AMERICAN LITHOFOLD CORPORATION 








WRITE FOR 





SAMPLES! $00 BITTNER STREET, ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 
Planned 
— — Z SEND SAMPLES of Planned Forms you have pre 
am wil en pared for others in the industry 






able you to see 
ond judge for 
yourself how 
your company 
can save time 
and money 

recording bus 
ness operations 
Samples fur 
nished 
obligation 





WE WOULD LIKE to hove an obligation free ‘4.STEP 


ANALYSIS of « 





r business forms 










COMPANY NAME 







ADDRESS 







city ZONE STATE 


without 





SIGNATURE 


—— 
Sse we wae 
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“In our office figure work must be right! 
That's why my boss got me a new Compt 
ometer. Now my work is fast and right the 
first time 











€ omptometer’s exc lusive three 


way control absolutely eliminates 


caused by faulty stroke! 


errors 


Hcw Comptomietcr. 


a demonstration? 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co 


ively by its Comptometer Division, L717 N 


uw acon 


no 





Naturally, we are pleased and proud 
that operators from coast to coast (and their bosses, 
too!) have expressed enthusiastic approval of the 


You and your operators will also be delighted with 
its speed, efficiency and case of operation! Why not 
call your nearest representative today 


Comptometer 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Chicago, and sold exelu 


Paulina St., 


en like figures ! 


“It’s so easy to operate. My hands seem to 
float over the keyboard and the touch is 
practically effortless. No more 4 o'clock 
wilts for me!” (Floating Touch brings ease 
ot operation plus speed and accuracy an 


unbeatable combination! 





“There are so many features a girl appre 
ciates! The new Comptometer colors, for 
on the eves.” (Colors 


instance, are easy 
are scientifically selected to prevent eye 
strain! Finger-form key tops! Feather-light 
weight! Giant answer numerals! 








_ and ask for 





Chicago 22, IN 











NEW ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Someone once said that a cluttered desk indicates a cluttered mind. If this 
statement has a modicum of truth in it, there appare ntly are ple nty of 
Where Desk people in the business world who could stand some kind of organization. It 
is interesting to take note of desks when entering an office for the first 
time, and a few brief moments can be pleasantly whiled away in this way 


i Ops Are instead of stewing about the man who is keeping you waiting. Some e.recu- 


tives like to work with desks piled high, while others keep their desks clear 


Kept ( lear and work with just the matter at hand. The story on these pages—a feature 


of the 100 Best Offices series—is about the Harry Cooper Supply Company, 


where definite rules require organization. 








rl appre 
lors, for 

Colors 
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When Harry Cooper Supply Company calls a meeting of 


almost any kind, this room can accommodate the crowd 
very nicely. Seating capacity ranges around 50 people, 
and a special stage makes for a flexible arrangement— 





depending upon the meeting, demonstration, or discussion 





‘OMETER that is to be held. Spotlights afford dramatic effects 
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The office of Jack Cooper, president of the company, is furnished with a Leopold 
desk in blond wood and a Milwaukee executive chair upholstered in leather 


Meetings that are too small for the large room can be held in this smaller room 
(above) which adjoins the president's office. (Below) View of general offices 


How Suppl 


AID Jack Cooper, preside 

Harry Cooper Supply Compar 
Springfield, Mo., wholesalers ; 
plumbing, heating, and electric; 
supplies, “Our old offices were 
crowded, efficiency was out of 1 
question. They were noisy, ly 
arranged, and we had outgroy: 
them. 

‘“‘Now, in our new quarters, wi} 
all new equipment and tools, ther 
is no noise, everybody has amp 
room, work flows smoothly, yw 
make fewer mistakes, customer 
receive much better service, ani 
while it is too early to quote speci. 
fic figures, I am sure our costs ar 
much lower.” 

The “new” quarters are no 
exactly new. Actually the plan 
was once a factory for moto 
trailers. Cooper obtained a long 
lease on the property, which had 
ample parking space, unloading 
facilities for trucks, and private 
switch tracks where several car; 
can be unloaded at one time i 
necessary. 

The office part of the structure is 
new, modern, and handsome. It in. 
cludes space for 47 office employees 
a spacious display room, meeting 
and conference rooms, a kitchen 
and a large lobby or foyer. 

There are 8,000 square feet of of. 
fice space, which gives each en- 
ployee 170 square feet, but from 
this we must subtract the unusual 
amount of space devoted to the 
meeting rooms, display rooms, and 
to purposeful planning for future 
expansion. 

Clerks and executives of the 
plumbing and heating division oc- 
cupy the space on one side of 4 
wide aisle down the middle of the 
office. On the other side are clerks 
and executives of the electrical 
supply division. Each division has 
its own filing department nearby 
to avoid delays and long walks 
between files and desks. 

Approximately 60 foot-candles of 
shadowless lighting, year-round air 
conditioning, acoustically treated 
ceilings, Sanitile floors, and radiant 
heating in floors are some of the 
features of the office. 

Our investigator happened t 
visit the office on a Saturday morn?- 
ing. At closing time, just after all 
employees had left, there was not 4 
paper, book, file, or anything visible 


” 


on desk tops. “We could never have | 


put this rule in effect in the old 
offices,” explained Mr. Cooper. ‘Bu! 
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with a place for everything, 


nov 
we insist on everything being kept 
in I ce.” 


The meeting room seats up to 50 
people comfortably and is almost 
a little theater, with a small stage, 
and 8 colored spotlights for dra- 
matic lighting. Adjoining this 
room, Which is 25 by 50 feet, is a 
kitchen where lunches are pre- 
pared when meetings are in prog- 
ress through mealtime. Blair 
aluminum chairs, with large writ- 
jng arms for note making, are used 
jn this room. Here sales meetings, 
demonstrations of new equipment 
by manufacturers’ representatives, 
customer and dealer meetings are 
held. 

Connections for electricity, wa- 
ter, and gas are provided so that 
any appliance may be demon- 
strated in action from the stage or 
platform. 

In addition to the usual Bell Sys- 
tem telephone equipment, there is 


the Automatic’ electric PAX 
telephones for office and plant 
jntercommunications. Mr. Cooper 


stressed the advantage of this sys- 
tem and found it especially useful in 
holding open outside wires for tele- 
phone connections, while office con- 
versations are in progress. There is 
also a paging system, which can be 
used to broadcast incoming radio 
programs when desired. 

Mr. Cooper’s private office is 
equipped with a Leopold desk of 
blond limba wood, a Milwaukee 
executive posture chair upholstered 
in pine-green leather, and 8 side 
chairs of modern design. One wall 
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A visitor to Harry Cooper Supply Company would never 
lize that this building was once a motor-trailer factory 





any Reduced Its Fire Insurance Rate 





Harry Cooper Supply Company rented an old factory and 
remodeled it, and then moved from its old, crowded offices. 
The new building is such an improvement over the old one 


that the fire insurance rate is now one-tenth of what it was 





is blue, two are tan, and the fourth 
glass, over which is a full length 
curtain on a traveler. Another con- 
ference room for smaller meetings 
adjoins Mr. Cooper’s private office. 
It is equipped with a Leopold table 
and wooden chairs to match. 

Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany’s metal desks and chairs, 
finished in a pleasing gray, furnish 
the general offices. A special room 
with a large plate-glass panel is 
used for heavy office machines; 
here we find Burroughs Moon-Hop- 
kins accounting machines, an NCR 
accounting machine for sales and 
territorial analyses, and other Bur- 
roughs bookkeeping machines. Edi- 
phones are used for correspondence, 
and two electric typewriters are 
used for special jobs. 

The drafting and planning de- 
partment occupies another private 


room with its own files and 
a Bruning blueprint machine. 
Graphotype, Addressograph, and 


Mimeograph duplicators are used 
for addressing and duplicating. 

In addition to many advantages 
mentioned earlier in the article, 
Mr. Cooper added that the fire in- 





surance rate is about one-tenth of 
what it was for the old building, 
and freight cars are handled in one- 
fourth the time formerly required. 
There is also less overtime because 
of the efficiency of the new offices. 

Some of the credit for the new 
offices must go to Shelpman’s, of- 
fice equipment engineers of Spring- 
field. Shelpman’s designed and fur- 
nished the offices completely. 

Shelpman’s provided a total of 
about three carloads of equipment, 
and this included more than 100 
desks, 133 chairs, 275 filing drawers 
in cabinets, and 17 large storage 
cabinets. Wiring for telephones and 
the various business machines was 
concealed. 

More than 200 manufacturers’ 
representatives were registered at 
the formal opening, and they rep- 
resented large companies and other 
office equipment users. About 4,500 
people attended the opening. 

President Jack Cooper said that 
some of the remarks he has heard 
about the offices would indicate 
that ‘“‘we could lay claim to having 
a place different from anything in 
the world.” 





These Oxford Pendaflex files are another illustration of 
the careful organization evident throughout the company 
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training. ‘‘Adults don't come into industry in the raw, unformed state in which a child ap. 


proaches a learning experience. Adults don't accept ideas just because somebody tell; 


loge ood DUD TAL RELT 


One inadequacy of training programs is based on attempts to follow patterns of chil 


them. Industrial training is adult education.’'"—E. H. Reed, International Harvester Co, 
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Jensen Printing Company's new bulletin boards provide space for complimentary 
letters from company's customers and appreciative comments from management 


Rehabilitation Center for Employees Opens in Chicago 


On or about February 1, 1951, the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
will open a rehabilitation center in 
Chicago for workers who have been 
injured in industrial accidents, which 
will be similar to one in operation 
in Boston since 1943. Services of the 
center will be available to seriously 
injured employees of workman's 
compensation policyholders of Lib- 
erty Mutual and the physicians and 
surgeons treating them. 

“It is our belief that it is not 
enough to protect employees _ of 
policyholders from injury by reduc- 
ing hazards and promptly compen- 
sating those who are injured,” said 
ki. N. Lashmet, vice president of 
Liberty Mutual, in announcing the 
new center. “A major function of an 
insurance company is to help reduce 
lost time and lost abilities by speed- 
ing the return to work of injured 
persons, and to return them in such 
physical and mental condition that 
they may be useful citizens again.” 

Mr. Lashmet pointed out that 


while medical and surgical treatment 
for injury is the function of hospitals 
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and physicians and the laws of all 
states require industry to provide 
treatment, many an employee dis- 
charged from a hospital faces a long 
period of unguided convalescence 
durihg which lack of exercise of the 
injured part may produce joint stiff- 
ness or muscle atrophy. This can 
carry over into an arresting of physi- 
cal improvement and result in dis- 
couragement to the worker. 

The Chicago center, as does the 
Boston center, will provide physical, 
occupational, and recreational ther- 
apy to restore the function and use 
of injured parts of the body by 
proved therapeutic methods. Patients 
will be prepared for re-employment 
by supervised instruction in the 
effective use of remaining physical 
abilities. No charge will be made to 
the worker or attending physician. 
The cost of treatment is carried as 
a medical loss to those policyholders 
whose employees are treated, and the 
prompt restoration of function and 
work ability leads directly to the 
reduction of disability and indemnity 
costs 


Bulletin Boards Keep 
Employees Informed 


Several months ago the Jenser 
Printing Company of Minneapoli 
took stock of its methods of con. 
munication between management 
and employees and found that there 
were several points which could te 
improved greatly. 

For example, the company, which 
has a 45-year reputation for quality 
printing, frequently receives letters 
from satisfied customers compliment. 
ing the firm on a specific job. Such 
letters are naturally addressed to 
the president or the salesman who 
handled that particular account, and 
while they may be seen by a super- 
visor or two, they seldom find their 
way to the attention of those en. 
ployees who actually turned ou 
the job. 

It was decided that this lac: 
should be remedied by posting suc! 
letters, with management’s appreci- 


ative comments, on the _bulleti: 
boards. Before the new idea coul 
be put into practice, however, the 


bulletin boards throughout the plan’ 
needed to be improved. 

Thus, the first step was a job oi 
redesigning. Art department, carpen- 
ter, and jigsaw man got together or 
the job and came up with a plywoot 
board 36 by 38 inches, divided 
into four spaces. The heading for th 
board is the “Jensenotes’” to carr 
on the theme of Jensenews, the plan' 
magazine. The new section is called 
“Hats Off!” Of the other three sec- 
tions, the “News” section carries 
short summaries of national news as 
well as local plant news; _ thi 
“Notices” section carries all of th 
plant and departmental notices; th 
“Safety” section carries _ safet) 








posters, notices of meetings of the | 


safety committee, and other safet 
data. 

Jensen Printing has found that 
the sectional bulletin board in itsel! 
makes out-dated material very ap- 
parent. In order, however, to maki 
certain that material is always cur- 
rent, the company is designing sev- 
eral two-color letterheads to bi 
printed on several colors of station- 
ery. These letterheads will be 
in such a way that a different col 
scheme will signify a change 
notices, and they are expected ti 
changed weekly. 
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six-point program recently 
d in a letter to all employees 
Brown-Forman Distillers Cor- 
yn of Louisville, Ky., includes 
uing participation in any 
mas bonuses and in certain 





Now a Naval Cadet, this worker will 
benefit from the Military Leave Plan 


ompany Outlines Plan for Workers Entering Service 


portions of the company’s employee- 
welfare program for those entering 
military service. The six-point pro- 
gram has been set up as follows: 

l. The company will continue to 
contribute to the pension fund for 
each employee who retains reinstate- 
ment rights under the current pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act 
Additionally, the company will pay 
the employee’s contribution for life 
insurance under the pension plan 
while he is in service with provisions 
for repayment when he returns to 
work. 

2. Military duty will be included 
in the 3 years’ service required for 
eligibility in the pension program. If 
this date of eligibility occurs while 
the employee is on military leave, he 
will enroll immediately in the pension 
plan upon his return to company 
service. The company will then make 
retroactive payments to the fund 

3. The company will continue to 
pay the full premium on group life 
insurance for employees in military 
service. 

4. The company will pay the em- 
ployee’s usual contribution for cover- 
age of his dependents for surgical 
expense and hospital expense benefits 
while the employee is on military 
leave. 

The 30-day waiting 
employee accident § and 
weekly benefits, medical expense 
benefits, accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance, surgical ex- 
penses, and hospitalization will be 
waived. 

6. Employees on military leave 
will participate in any Christmas 
bonus granted to all employees 


period on 
sickness 





Payroll Deduction Plan Is 
Used for Safety Glasses 


Employees of Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., who normally wear glasses 


may now purchase safety glasses 
ground to their individual prescrip- 
tions through a payroll deduction 


plan. The glasses are available to 
employees at cost, and may be chosen 
with tinted or bifocal lenses, in any 
of several styles. 

Because these safety glasses must 
be fitted to the individual by pre- 
scription, the employee must present 


his prescription to Servel’s shop 
hospital where the medical examiner 
takes his order, obtains the correct 
price, and secures a payroll deduction 
authorization or receives cash fo! 
the glasses. 

A blanket order is re- 
newed every 6 months with the 
American Optical Company which 
furnishes the glasses. Orders are then 
forwarded to the local office of this 
company which returns the glasses in 
about a week. The type of payroll 
deduction card used for this purpose 
is illustrated below. This card may 
also be used for the purchase of 
safety shoes. The price to employees 
is Servel’s cost 


purchase 
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Now you can get 


DOUBLE 
PROTECTION 


against colds and other up- 
per respiratory infections 
with the NEW 


COLUMBIA 
GLYCO-MASTER vaporizer 


equipped with a 


GERMICIDAL LAMP 


Here is the ultimate in glycol vapor protection 

This new unit gives a double, death-dealing 

blow to air-borne bacteria and viruses 

Forced circulation draw treated air fron 
e room or office over the Germicidal Lamp 

and mixes it with Glyco-Cide vapors as it 


passes through the grille-lik 


trop. TI 


opening on che 
process sanitizes the air twice in a 
fraction of a second and assures users that all 


vill be penetrated 


ireas V 


additio 


deodorizes the air 


The Germicidal Lamp, it to its deadly 


effectiveness against germs 


and ikes it country frest 
rt a Columbia exclusive-—-no other it 
hK t on the market today 





Columbia Glyco-Masters come 
in many models — treating from 
approximately 10,000 to 1,750,000 
cu. ft. of air per hour. Air conditioning 
models for installation in your present 
ventilating system available 


Write for complete information today. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL C0., Inc. 


Dept. AB, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia—The Gem of the Glycol Vaporizers 
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A ‘'still’’ from Monsanto's new slidefilm designed to show employees the role 
they can play in helping to make their company better liked and understood 


Slidefilm Tells Meaning 
Of Public Relations 


The 10-minute Kodachrome 16mm. 
film designed to indoctrinate em- 
ployees of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., in the 
principles of public relations consists 
of 70 brilliantly colored cartoons. A 
minimum amount of animation and 
camera motion has been used. 

A 1-minute prelude sequence, em- 
ploying synchronized sound, estab- 


Human Relations Award 
Presented to Carson’s 


Carson Pirie Scott & Company, one 
ot Chicago’s large “loop” department 
stores, led the list of six winners of 
awards for 1950 achievements in 
human relations, conferred by Chi- 
cago’s Commission on Human Re- 
lations. The awards were presented 
at the commission's fifth annual 
awards luncheon for some 350 guests. 

In presenting the award, Thomas 
H. Wright, executive director of the 
commission, stated that Carson’s is 
the first great department store on 
State Street (Chicago) to open em- 
ployment opportunities to qualified 
members of minority groups. 

The citation read as follows: “To 
Carson Pirie Scott & Company: 
Whose policy of employing on a 
merit basis, without regard to race, 
creed, or color, in its Chicago State 
Street store has opened up job op- 
portunities for qualified minority 
group workers; who has assigned 
these workers to various depart- 
ments, is upgrading the most compe- 
tent, and training all its personnel 
for yet more responsible positions, 
and which by this employment policy 
is giving living demonstration of the 
American democratic way of life.” 
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lishes the keynote and provides the 
opportunity for William M. Rand, 
president of Monsanto, to explain to 
employees that public relations ‘‘con- 
cerns our standing with the public 
which buys our products, furnishes 
our manpower, and passes the laws 
by which we live and do business.” 
The film, which demonstrates the 
role all employees can take in help- 
ing make their company better liked 
and understood, is being shown at all 
Monsanto plants and will be included 
in the company’s regular indoctrina- 
tion program for new employees. 
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Research Plan to Promot: 
Employee Health at GM 


A $1,500,000 research proj 
promote better health for its 446,04 
employees has just been ann 
by General Motors Corporatio: 
long-range research project is tx 
established in conjunction with th, 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbo; 
Michigan, and will be administered | 
a board to be appointed by Universit, 
of Michigan Regents. Findings of th, 
Institute in its wide range o! rr. 
search activities including the pre. 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment 
occupational diseases, will be mac 
available to all companies and 
employees of American industr) 

General Motors maintains 1‘ 
medical departments in as many 
operating units and employs 125 
physicians and 675 nurses, techni. 
cians, and other medical personne! 
a total staff of 800—to carry out the 
objectives of its health maintenance 
program. 

Also scheduled for expansion 
the Institute’s program is GM’s pio- 
neering cooperative program between 
the corporation and the _ nation’s 
medical schools whereby graduates 
from these schools interested in in- 
dustrial medicine are able to take 
their in-plant training in GM plants 
The Institute will provide fellow. 
ships, scholarships, and _hospita! 
residences in industrial medicine 
health, and safety. 

In addition to the $1,500,000 grant 
to the Institute, an annual payment 
of $100,000 for 10 years will be made 
by GM for research and to meet the 
expenses of fellowships, scholarships 
added faculty and other personnel, a 
clinic and publications and refresher 
courses for doctors, nurses, and per- 
sonnel in auxiliary services. 


Mm, 





Sylvania fluorescent fixtures provide high-level, evenly distributed illumi- 


nation to speed up shipping activities in this new Bridgeport factory 
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Two of the most popular articles in AMERICAN BUSINESS recently were based upon 


the idea that maintaining good customer relations is one of the most important phases 


of business. Essential for any company's good customer service is the use of the most 


modern, ‘functional equipment, and systems that will save time and insure accuracy 





Rotary File Keeps Records at 
Worker's Fingertips 


DESIGNED for quick, accurate ref- 
erence to records, a new rotary file 
holds thousands of cards, although it 
occupies only 3 square feet of floor 
space. One big advantage of the 
Model C Revo-File is that you can 
transfer your present cards into it. 
Chiefly for card records, the machine 
ziso can be used for filing photo- 
graphs, papers, controls, contracts. 
Revo-File Sales makes the file with 
locked cover in sizes to accommodate 
standard and tabulating cards. 


Layout Kit Makes Black and 
White Prints of Plans 


FLOOR PLANS can be made to scale 
with a new portable kit, which also 
makes prints of the plans. Scale is %4 
inch to 1 foot. Layouts are traced or 
drawn on a cross-hatched sheet of 
transparent Vinylite plastic (easily 
cleaned for re-use). Flat, colored 
units of Vinylite plastic, representing 
the floor space taken up by different 
pieces of furniture and equipment, 
are then arranged as desired on the 
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sheet over a steel-faced work board 
Alnico magnets hold these units to 
the board. Then sensitized paper is 
slipped between the sheet and the 
work board and is exposed to the 
ultraviolet ray lamps in the carry- 





ing case for 3 minutes. The exposed 
paper is removed and swabbed with 
developing fluid, and the black and 
white print is developed instantly. No 
dark room is needed. Gross Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc. 





Silver-Finished Pedestal Holds 
Square Table Tops 


A PEDESTAL for table tops that are 
30 or 36 inches square is available 
from The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany. The four-legged pedestal has a 
frosty-silver finish that is durable as 
well as attractive. Like other GF 
aluminum tables, Model GF No. 
4244-30 (and -36) adds to the ap- 
pearance of any installation. 


Stencil Duplicator Feeds 


Paste-Ink from Tube 


INCREASED office’ printing — effi- 
ciency is promised to users of the 





Gestetner stencil duplicator. The new 
inking principle of the machine will 
make it possible to reproduce printed 
matter-which formerly could not be 
reproduced on an office stencil ma- 
chine. A paste-ink, similar to that 
used in a printing press, comes in a 
large, flexible tube that is merely 
clipped into the machine and vacuum 
fed to the dual cylinder printing 
system. Duplicator Corporation’s ma- 
chine can be used for color printing 
in a large choice of colors. The 
Gestetner will also reproduce illus- 
trations from photographically pre- 
pared stencils. American buyers of 
the British duplicator are protected 
by a 3-year guarantee for service and 
parts, bonded by National Surety 
Corporation, New York. 
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Single Machine Opens, Seals 
Envelopes, Stamps Mail 


ONE machine now opens or seals ¢ 


velopes and affixes postage stamp; | 


The mailMaster speeds incoming an 
outgoing mail and also protects you 
postage. Simple to run, the machi; 
holds rolls of 500 stamps. Of ste 
finished in soft gray, the mailMasi 
is priced at $52.50 plus tax. © 

mercial Controls Corporation guara 


tees the unit against defective par: | 


and workmanship. Compact 
neat, the mailMaster makes an 
tractive desk unit. The three-in- 
machine takes as little space as 
letterhead. 








Aluminum Clipboard Speeds 
Inventory Taking 


A CLIPBOARD that is lightweig!' 
but durable is announced by Th 
Dura-Clip Co., Inc. Weighing les: 
than 3 ounces, the aluminum boa! 
has a 9'44- by 12-inch writing su 
face. The clip is cadmium plat 
rustproof, and has “locked in” sprin 
tension. Popular with field worker: 
inventory takers, insurance offi 
clerks, warehouse men, and tru 
drivers, the Dura-Clip Board lasts 
lifetime. An extra clip on the edge 


the board keeps papers intact ou'| 


doors. Retail price is $1.25; ext 
clips are available at about 5 cen! 
each and are easily replaceabl« 
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pars} New File Cabinets Form 120 
un at Record Storage Combinations 


as FOUR new metal filing cases can be 
fitted with 120 different combinations 


of filing equipment to meet 





the width and depth vary. 
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requirements. Herring-Hall-Marvin 
‘Safe Company makes the cases for 


record vaults, and under counters. 


juse in offices, filing rooms, libraries, 
ki 4 cases are 40 inches high, but 


Sectional Furniture Brightens 
Reception Rooms, Offices 


VERSATILE 
metal furniture 
pieces for executive offices, reception 
rooms, and 
ture thrives 
upholstered 


resistant 


















is the 
in 


similar 
hard 
hard-wearing, 
Royal Metal Manu- 
facturing Company makes the color- 
ful “mix and match” 


on 


in a 
fabric 















PUNCHES sheet: and covers of any size 


or weight, quickly, occurately 

















BINDS up to 250 books an hour with i] 
colorful GBC plastic bindings | 


BIND THIS MODERNWAY || 
right in your own OFFICE | 


or plant 
Add prestige color 
tion-compelling appearance 
reports, presentations, cat 
GBC plastic binding equ 
quickly ...easily ‘ 

binds loose pages { 

int handsome t | 
booklets. Pages turn easi | 
" , | 








| 
| 
} 
ie flat. Complete office « 
ent costs less than a tys | 
writer saves 0 over old 
fashioned fastener-type 
Anyone can operate | 


. 





| 
R, SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER || 
Send today for infor | 
and 2 handy pocket me 
books bound on this eg | 

| 


weeceeoe 


ment. No obligation 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-1 | 
Chicago 14, ill. 























THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy * Increases Production 


Saves Eyestrain + Portable 


cn | 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1 25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1 50 








FREE TRIAL OF FER — Write asking us t0 sand you 
o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days 


RITE-LINE CORP. !025- '5t% Street. w 


Washington 5, 0. C 


RITE-LINE copruoipver 


§1 






A LOT OF 
YOUR PRINTING 
CAN BE DONE 
FOR LESS 


ON A 
DAVIDSON 
DUAL 


It’s designed for 
fast, economical 
produc tion of office 
forms, letter heads, envelopes, form 
letters, advertising literature...in black 
and white or multi-color. And...it does 
both offset and letterpress printing... 
the best method for each job. You'll be 
surprised at the big share of your work 
it can do at a real saving. Let us 

show you how you can have these 
advantages. Write today. 


Davidson peal 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-46 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





HANDI-MATIC 


weberWey 


OF ADDRESSING 






100-name lists or 1-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
catalogs — address them 
—mechanically the Weber 
Way. *500-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
4 to 1500 per hour. 

rite for nearest dealer. 
The WEBER is a precision-built 
business machine with enthusi- 
astic users everywhere. 


“HOW TO 
BOOST SALES 
BY MAIL" 
WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


240 W. Central Rd., Mt. 


Prospect, Il. 





Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 

phone and eavesdroppers cannot 

hear you; prevents phone talk 

annoyance; improves phon 

hearing Over 100.000) sold 

ris Only $10. Specify E-Lor F- la 
marked on phone handle An 


ideal gift. Catalog on request 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 


Room 720. 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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wsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 





111. MANAGEMENT DEVELOP- 
MENT: CASE STUDIES. Seven 
signed articles on management train- 
ing by executives with long and 
varied experience in this field make 
up the latest report issued by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
Policyholders Service Bureau. Busi- 
nessmen desiring to keep their or- 
ganizations young and strong will be 
interested in the information on de- 
veloping able and well-trained man- 
agement replacements. 


* * * 
112. A YARDSTICK OF FILING 
COST AND EFFICIENCY. A new 


handbook shows filing costs broken 
down in detail and backed up by 
charts and tables. Management men 
can use the criteria set down by the 
handbook in appraising the cost and 
performance of their own files. With 
a bibliography and material gathered 
from many authoritative sources, the 
book represents the findings of a re- 
search study made by Remington 
Rand Inc. A “self-evaluating” chart 
enables the reader to compare his 
company’s filing costs with the na- 
tional average. 


* * * 


113. INTRODUCING THE ARISTO- 
CRAT. A globe “with the worldly 
look” is pictured and described in a 
colorful booklet from Weber Costello 
Company. Executive offices, travel 
agencies, club rooms, and public and 
industrial libraries are suggested as 
places where the Aristocrat can 
prove useful—and at the same time 
lend a touch of dignity and color. 


* * * 


114. POCKET DIRECTORY OF 
MAILING LISTS. Advertisers direct- 
ing their messages to specialized 
markets by mail will appreciate a 
pocket-size directory of mailing lists. 
Lists of individuals, business firms, 
and organizations are offered through 
the booklet, which gives the number 
of names and the price per thousand 
names on each list. Last page lists 
postal rates. Dunhill International 
List Company, Inc., will be glad to 
send you a copy. 


* * * 


115. STANDARDS 
BUSINESS. Almost everyone has 
heard of the American Standards 
Association, but not many people 

outside of its membership—-know 
exactly what the Association does 
and what it has accomplished. How 
the Association operates, who be- 


ARE YOUR 





longs—and why, and what a 
tages it offers to businessme: 
their companies are among the 
points explained in a new bookle: | 
Cartoons highlight the main ]{ 

and eight examples of recently « 
lished standards show the s: 

and other benefits made possil 
standardization. 

* * 


116. IN THE LONG RUN TH; 
SHORT HAUL PAYS! “The world 
richest and most concentrated” mar. 
ket is described in a booklet w} 
extolls the advantages of locating 
in the Cleveland-Northeast ()} 
area. For example, more than ha 
the population of the United Stat, 
and Canada is within 500 miles 
the area. Inside cover features new; 
clippings announcing the location ¢; | 
many huge plants in the area re. | 
cently. The record shows that mor | 
than $700 million in new industria) | 
expansion has been invested in th; 
area since 1945. The 90 companies 
which invested that total are list; 
on the back cover. You can get , 
copy of the booklet by writing + 
the Development Department, Th; 
Cleveland Electric Mluminating 
Company. i 

7~ * * i 
117. BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIp | 
From April 30 through May 11, 195) | 
the annual British Industries Fai; | 
will be held in London and Birming. 
ham. A _ tantalizing booklet tell: | 
prospective buyers what to expect i 
three large exhibits. In London, tv 
halls, Olympia and Earls Court, wi 
house the light industry and textil 
displays. BIF Express will car 
buyers direct from London to Cast 
Bromwich in Birmingham, which w 
hold the heavy industry displays 
This year is also the Festival « 
Britain year, demonstrating a cer 
tury of progress since the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 


* * * 


118. THE HOUSE MAGAZINE 
YOUR PERSISTENT SALESMAN | 
Another booklet in a_ series on| 
printed promotion has just been re- | 
leased. Latest addition to the} 
Planned Advertising Roundtable’ 
“how to do it” series opens wit! 
the thought that “the house maga: 
zine comes closer to doing what 

good salesman does than any oth 
form of printed promotion.” Pack: 
with helpful suggestions, the bookle’ 
closes with the points to be cor 
sidered in preparing a house orga 
Previous booklets, “The Catalog 
and “The Wall Calendar,” are als 
available from The Jaqua Compa 
and other members of the PAR 


* x * 


119. PAST, PRESENT, AND FI 
TURE OF OFFSET. All printin 
techniques are included in this bo 
let, which gives the background a: 
development of offset printing. S« 
tions are devoted to metal plates 
rubber blankets, water systems 
other technical aspects of lithog! 
phy. However, the booklet is writ! 
in layman’s language so that anyo! 
interested in the subject can und 
stand it. Write to the Sales Pron 
tion Department, Electric Boat o! 





pany, Printing Machinery Di\ 
for your copy. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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1112. United 


GREAT NAMES, GREAT DE- 
ERS, GREAT PAPERS. Num- 

of a series of samples of 
ss letterheads features those 
ed by Harold G. McMennamin, 
England typographer. Eastern 
( ration’s Atlantic Bond shows 
e designs to good advantage. 


7 *« . 
1] DUPLICATORS AND SUP- 
PLIES. Catalog 51 is offered to busi- 


men interested in cutting office 
ting costs. Duplicators and sup- 
for all office needs are pictured 

1 deseribed in this catalog from 
Color Duplicator Company. 


* * * 
MAINTENANCE CHART. 
Rysinessmen concerned with building 


‘intenance will find this new chart 
iseful in checking the various main- 

nance problems. The chart lists all 
jossible upkeep problems and then 
recommends a_ solution for each. 
More than 100 products and pro- 
esses for keeping floors, roofs, inside 
nd outside walls, special paints, and 
waterproofing in good condition are 
suggested. United Laboratories, Inc., 
ffers the chart. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be 
either direct to the company, 
check the number below, clip 
ind attach your company letterhead, 
md mail to the Editor, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* * * 


111. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
112. Remington Rand I ne., 315 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. ¥. 


113. Weber Costello Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, III. 


14. Dunhill International List 
Company, Ince., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

15 American Standards Associa- 
tion, Inec., 70 E. 45th St., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


116. Development Department, The 
Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, 75 Public 
Square, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

117. British Information Services, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


118. The Jaqua Company, 101 Gar- 
den St., S. E., Grand Rapids 


2, Mich. 

119. Sales Promotion Department, 
Electric Boat Company, 
Printing Machinery Divi- 
sion, 445 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

110. Eastern Corporation, Bangor 
Maine. 

1111. Vari-Color Duplicator Com- 


pany, 435 S. 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Lincoln St., 


Laboratories, Inc., 
16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
12, Ohio. 


January 1951 





OMmMmesrce 


by Imperial 


THE 


Looking for rugged, well-designed office furniture at a modest 
price? Then look no further than your Imperial dealer because the 
Commerce Line is just what you ordered. This sturdy, attractive line 
of office furniture contains many of the time-saving, work-saving 
advantages that you would expect to find only in much more expensive 
desks. Stop in today at your nearest Imperial dealer and ask to 


see the economical Commerce Line. 


Need More Space? 


Imperial's Office Planning Guide 


will help you “find” it. Send 
MEMBER 10c today for the 
complete kit—floor 


plan, cut-outs, dec 





orating advice, etc 





THE CHART You CAN CHANGE 


Without Costly Re-Drafting! _.., 


Plastic letters are 
headings Each lett has 


flanges which fit 






Die-Cut used for Com e » 


pany name 


securely into the groove 





)— 
Via 


the felt background, which is available 
Maroon, Dark Green, Black White 


a 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION Transparent Plastic windows (avi 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION able in mar . hold typew 
— : or hand-lettered is Mo 
— — Plastic tris form th le 
ee ard ma ‘ hanged r 
t 1 quickl 


EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 

A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 





A PARTIAL LIST OF 

PROMINENT USERS 
United States Army 
United States Navy 
International Harvester Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza 
other pron inent 


Michigan 2-6234 


1731 WN. Wells St. 
Chicage (4, Ill. 


users 


and list of 
A today! 


tion structures 


Write Dept. 1 Or phone 
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Sometimes the word “FILE” is s confusing! 


FILE Ie 


as in 


JAIL BREAK 





as in 


Pendaflex , 


HANGING FOLDERS 


ye Adjustable index tabs. 


@ 1 Low cost frame fits any 


| file cabinet drawer 


Folders always hang 
upright on frame. 


| , Used in offices of the na- 


a : ing tion’s great industrial and * 
ngs commercial organizations. 
Pendaflex Cuts Filing Costs 20% or MORE! — 
OXFORD FILING SU ogy! CO., INC, A-l 
nton Road, Garden City, . 
nd your Pendaflex Cota. and name of 
earby Pendaflex dealer. 


Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 
message by any process - typewriter, stencil, 
multigraph, mimeograph, letterpress, litho- 
graph, etc. 


@ Cost Approx. 
Atiention-getting as mailing cards, business reply 


cards, etc. Mail first class for only Ic. Send now 
for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 


Ac per Card 


color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 


| KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
| 501 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
1 Sure! I want to add punch to my post card 
mailings. Send the free samples. 
Name 
' Firm Name 
Address 
City 


, (ie BUOhD 





TO PLAN AND BUY PRINT- 
ING. By R. Randolph Karch. Con- 
trary to the impression that is 
sometimes given by the huge number 
of books that are published each 
week, all the necessary and possible 
books have not been written; there 
still exist a number of important 
gaps in a number of important sub- 
jects. How to Plan and Buy Printing 
does an excellent job of filling one 
of these empty spaces on the book 
shelves. 

Several weeks ago, this reviewer 
spent some time looking around in 
libraries and book shops for a non- 
technical book, with lots of under- 
standable illustrations, which would 
explain the fundamentals of printing, 
completely and _ well. Gutenberg 
worked some 500 years ago, and it 
was assumed that some time since 
then someone would have written, 
in English, a good book describing 
his craft to amateurs. No such book 
was discovered. Karch’s book was, 
accordingly, very welcome. 

In the first place, it is a big (8 
by 11 inches), handsome book. It is 
well organized and well indexed. It 
is also well written. And it contains 
page after page of excellent illus- 
trations and samples of type faces. 

The author had two objectives in 
mind when he wrote this book: To 
show what processes are involved in 
getting copy to the printer, and to 
explain the techniques of preparing 
the printing job. There are numerous 
alternative processes available for 
any given printing job; one of the 
virtues of Karch’s book is that he 
explains why certain processes, 
papers, type faces, and so forth, are 
best fitted for particular jobs in 
terms of efficiency and effectiveness. 

Chapter one is devoted to a study 
of the correct methods of preparing 
copy for the printer and contains 
nine suggestions which will help re- 
duce the cost of turning manuscript 
into type. The second chapter ex- 
plains the preparation of illustrations 
and how to order engravings and 
duplicate plates. The next chapter 
covers the four major methods of 
type composition and their advan- 
tages. The author does an excellent 
job in the fourth chapter of ex- 
plaining how to select body types. 
Included in this section are numerous 
samples of type faces in various 
sizes and weights. Chapter five 
covers successfully and in some de- 
tail, the important subject of recog- 
nizing type faces; Mr. Karch uses 
the lower case g as the key to 
identify body type, thus simplify- 
ing a rather difficult problem. Ex- 
cellent ground is also covered in the 
chapters on how to specify type and 
proofread, understanding type meas- 
urements, and copyfitting. Despite 
the sad convictions of many editors, 
the ability to fit copy to space is 
not an unattainable art and the 
author proves this with his under- 
standable prose 


HOW 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazir 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, ’ 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniforr, 
resilient strands ideal for packing py; 
poses. Especially adapted to shreddip 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., pe; 
mitting the return of this high-grade pa 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving par 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” ,, 
34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-fre, 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
net satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 25 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 











Chapters explaining the various 
graphic arts’ processes, planning 
booklets and mailing pieces, selectio! 
of paper stock, and binding, com- 
plete the book. An important and 
highly useful appendix is a glossar) 
of graphic arts terms. 

How to Plan 
represents a great amount of exper!- 
ence and thinking about 
perience in a field in 
author has “lived.” For anyone i! 
any Way responsible for worki! 
words into print, this book will bi 
helpful; for the newcomer it 
almost indispensable. Prentice-Ha 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 1! 
N. Y. $5.65. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Signals 





THIS 

CARD 
oF 

<a Be 


wow FREE 
het bhi 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 


<ES Ansonia, Conn. 


(COOKS. DY aS IGNALS 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 

We offer the original persor 
service (established 41 
of highest ethical standa 
ized to your personal requirement 
covered; present position 1 te 
for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
Dun Bidg., Buffalo N. ¥ 





Plant Relocation 





If you are contemplating relocating u should 
request a copy of “BUSINESS OPPORTUNI 
TIES IN WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Call or write Mayor Gilbert or the ¢ Pro 
motional Director, J. G. Ihnet 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT 
money. Write for our free classificatic 
of inventions for sale ADAM FISHI 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo 


NEW INVENTIONS and make 


yn sheet 


R co 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Stee! Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp the r t ardsbut 
ret alor rearranget 

epenings covered! trar 
pyrox white, blue, greet 
Insertable tabels in perforated str 
2 Sizes, | wide and 2in 
Sold by best statieners, | 
paid to respot e firms on 
\ 


Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
ised t Georgia Ra id B 
luguata, Ga 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 649, Exeter, Nebr. 
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OOM AMEND eZ. 





NEFLATIONARY forces now at work 

promise another year of rising prices and 
seeming prosperity. Indeed there are those who 
predict that 1951 may see an all-time high in 
many of the business indicators. But it should 
be borne in mind that dollars don’t buy what 
they once did, and that dollar yardsticks are no 
longer reliable. They will become even less 
reliable as the emergency grows. We all know 
sales managers who pat themselves on the back 
for the “big” sales increases the company has 
shown under their management, but if the 
figures were converted into 1939 dollars, one 
wonders if the showing would be so important? 
And the same goes for 1951 sales appropria- 
tions. It will take more dollars to sell the same 
number of units in 1951. It will cost more to 
send salesmen on the road, more for transpor- 
tation, more for sales literature, more for ad- 
vertising, more for samples, more for every- 
thing. Even though there are restrictions on 
civilian production, it is good business strategy 
to keep the sales department strong. It may 
he badly needed later on. The boom we are 
having could come to an end very suddenly. 
If and when that happens, whatever money has 
heen invested in strengthening customer rela- 
tions will pay handsome dividends. 


What Profits? 

There seems to be an idea in certain places 
that profits are sinful, and that companies 
which are making money should have their 
pockets picked for the good of society, so they 
roll back automobile prices and leave wages 
and materials to continue their dizzy climb. 
Dollar profits are high in some industries, but 
they are “50-cent” dollars. When we compare 
1950 profits with the 1950 national income, or 
compute the percentage of profit to sales, they 
are not high. In fact they are about normal. 
Profits after taxes now account for about 5 
cents of each sales dollar, compared with 6 
cents in 1929, and a loss of about 24% cents in 
1932 and 1933. Swift & Company, for example, 
on the face of the figures recently released 
made a “lot” of money, But in terms of per- 
centage of profit to sales, it made less than 
1 cent on every dollar sold. It did not even 
make a normal profit for this type of operation 
which is 2 cents on the dollar. But because the 
company turns its capital rapidly, and does a 
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large business, its total profit seems exccssiye 
to the man on the street. He jumps to the cop- 
clusion these “fat” profits are being made a} 
the expense of the farmer and wants something 
done about it. Yet if you were to ask that same 
man what he considers to be a fair profit on 
sales for the average business, he would prob- 
ably say “10 cents on the dollar.” It is to be 
hoped, now that a business executive is at the 
mobilization helm in Washington, that we wil] 
have an end to senseless directives aimed at 
business profits. How are we going to pay for 
rearmament if we hamstring business with 
lot of socialistic nonsense? Taxes are paid out 
of profits. If we need taxes, then we must hav: 
profits. 


Employee Owners 

More than 19,000 employees have arranged 
to purchase 85,000 shares of Westinghous 
common stock under a payroll deduction plan. 
On its face that would seem to be a very de- 
sirable result. But is it? Experience with sell- 
ing common stock to employees, over the long 
pull, has not been too satisfactory for th 
simple reason that most employees do not 
understand that when they buy common stock. 
they are sharing the risks as well as the profits 
of a business venture. So long as the company 
is able to pay dividends and the price of th 
shares keeps rising, there are no complaints. 
But let the market break, as it did in 1929, and 
let earnings decline to a point where dividend; 
must be reduced or eliminated, and these em- 
ployees think they are being “taken for a ride.” 
This has happened even in the case of con- 
panies which have been able to maintain divi- 
dends at all times, and where the price of their 
shares moved within a small range. In times 
like these there is merit in the idea of invest- 
ing savings in equities, rather than putting it 
all in fixed dollar securities, but wouldn’t it be 
better to encourage employees to buy shares] 
in well-managed investment funds, where som 
measure of diversification is assured, than buy- 
ing stock in the company for which they work! 
The time may come when employees who have 
been pressured, however mildly, into buying 
company stock, may feel they have been vic- 
timized by an employer who is spending a grea! 
deal of money every year to build up better 
employee relations.—.J. C. A. 
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